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E have the following on good authority‘ A short 

time ago an officer who was present when Lord 
Chelmsford marched out of Isandula came homeon urgent 
privateaffairs. Whileat homehestated thatheheard Colonel 
Glyn implore the General to entrench the camp, and not 
to leave it without doing so ; but Lord Chelmsford pooh- 
poohed the idea, and said there was not the smallest 
necessity for it. The story having reached the ears of. 
the Horse Guards was not palatable to that august body, 
and consequently the author of it found himself travelling 
towards Zululand by the next ship. If the story is true, 
further comment is unnecessary ; and that there is some 
very strong ground for belief is evident from the action 
of the Horse Guards, who are proverbial for “ burking ” 
an unpleasant subject. 





THE denials published by the Russian journals of any 
intention on the part of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to 
promote a campaign of the Continental States of Europe 
against the right of asylum granted to political refugees by 
England and Switzerland, are in glaring contradiction with 
the instructions given to the Russian representatives at 
the different Courts. Immediately after the attempt on 
the life of the Czar they were ordered to introduce the 
subject into non-official conversations, and to argue that 
the existing international laws are most defective in every 
case where it becomes necessary to prosecute persons 
who plot against the life of sovereigns, beyond that 
sovereign’s dominions, and that therefore the laws should 
be amended. For the present the proposals are directed 
against Switzerland alone, but they are to be extended to 
England as soon as the league of the Monarchical States 
—a species of copy of the reactionary Holy Alliance— 
shall be complete. We are in a position to state, on the 


best authority, that Prince Bismarck has warmly wel- 
comed the Russian: suggestions, and, has. expressed his 
full approval of them. to: M. d’Oubril. . But Count 
Schouvaloff was less successful at. Vienna, where the 
recent loyal demonstrations have not, disposed the 


present. 





PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG was dining at. 
M. d’Oubril’s, the Russian Ambassador, when ‘he 
received the telegram informing him of his election to . 
the Bulgarian Throne. He has at once taken steps to 
obtain. the Emperor's permission to. retire from the 
German Army, saying “that he does not intend. to 
his regiment on a dark night, as did his cousin, Prince 
Charles, when offered the. Throne of. Roumania.” 
Although Prince Bismarck would have been better pleased 
if Prince Arnulph of Bavaria had been elected, he is, on 
the whole, satisfied that a German has been chosen, and 


not a Bibesco, a Petrovig, or a Vogorides. " 





Count ScHouvatorr has every reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his visit to Vienna. Although the 
Austrian Foreign Office professes - not to have accepted 
the Count’s proposal, still it has practically accepted his 
principle. The Count’s mission was to persuade the 
Vienna Cabinet to prolong the period of occupation. of 
Turkish territory by . Russia, which, by the, Treaty of 
Berlin, should cease to-day, to the 3rd of August. , Count 
Andrassy at first resisted, but ultimately assented in fact, 
by stating that the evacuation should commence on the 
3rd May, and take place “ as quickly as possible.” This 
vague phrase of course enables the Russians to procrasti- 
nate on all sorts of pretexts. On the other hand, Count 
Schouvaloff ostensibly yielded to. the Anglo-Austrian 
demands with regard to the majority vote of the Com, 
mission, which are worth nothing in the face of Aleko 
Pasha’s recent declaration. Count Schouvaloff also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the Austrian consent that the 
Russian officers training the Bulgarian militia should 
be. permitted to retain their posts after the 
withdrawal of the Russian army. He. pointed out 
that by this Russia’ rendered herself morally responsible 
for order in Bulgaria, and this. argument is said to have 
had much weight with Count Andrassy. | 


We learn from Russia that , the Government has de- 
spatched Colonel Maeff to Tashkent to make preparations 
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being organised at Orenburg, to investigate the vellhcecd 
railway route through Central Asia to the Oxus. The 


Imperial Geographical Society has deputed Prince 
Gedroitz to act as geologist to the expedition. 


Tue Russian Attorney-General has set out for Stari 
Roos—a town near Novgorod—to try by court-martial 
Colonel Dubovitch, who fired on the gendarmes last 
week when they attempted to search his premises. 
Dubovitch is of a very influential Novgorodian family, 
and for years has led Society at Stari Roos, which in 
summer time is the Tunbridge Wells or Cheltenham. of 
Russia. Six other gentlemen who were arrested at the 
time jrvith him are to remain for the present untried. 
Peculiar interest attaches itself to the court-martial held 
at St. Petersburg a few days ago on the students Four- 
litsa, Aaronson, and Libermann. ‘The accused were each 
of them of Jewish origin, and belonged to the Cerman 
University at Dorpat, in the Baltic provinces. Being 
disgusted with Russian rule they went to Kcenigsberg, 
where they organised a “circle” of Nihilists exclusively 
for propagating Revolutionary opinions among the Polish 
Jews. Their operations came to the notice of the Russian 
Government, and they were surrendered by the German 
authorities without the slightest examination. It is stated 
‘that, in the course of three months, they had made 200 
converts in the neighbourhood of Dorpat and on the 
Russian frontier. Nominally they have been sentenced 
to a few months’ imprisonment, but since the conclusion 
of their trial it has transpired that they have been sent to 
Siberia. 


Orpers have been despatched to the Pirzeus for the 
Russian ironclad frigate A/inin to prepare to proceed to 
Alexandria, where it will be joined by the frigate Petro- 
paviovsky,and probably by the corvettes Bayan, Gadamak, 
and Vsadnik. Collectively, the squadron under Admiral 
Cremer will be very much inferior to the English or 
French Fleets, but the sight of five Russian vessels of 
war in Egyptian waters will be a novel sight, and may 
not be without its influence on the policy of the Khedive. 
The demonstration will also show that Russia means to 
make a larger display of her power in the Mediterranean 
than she has done of recent years, and to act a part—if 
only a minor one—in Egyptian politics, 


It is asserted that the mind of the Czar is entirely un- 
hinged by the recent attack on his life. We learn that 
when he arrived at the railway station at St. Petersburg 
on his way to Livadia he manifested the greatest anxiety, 
and on reaching the carriage asked for a stimulant. 
Afterwards he summoned the manager of the line to the 
window, and promised him a decoration if no mishap 
occurred during his journey South. Attached to the 
Imperial train was a waggon full of gendarmes, and all 
the Czar’s servants carried revolvers on their person, 
Throughout the entire journey the train was preceded by 
three pilot-engines half a mile in advance of each other, 
and at all the stations the platforms were wholly occu- 
pied by gendarmes or troops. At Livadia the most 
elaborate preparations had been made for the Czar’s 
reception. In Yaita itself, where Nihilism has been 
rampant of late, the Policemaster and most of the police 
have been dismissed, and a fresh set of men selected by 
General Gentz from the garrison of Odessa. The Palace 
officials, also, have been weeded, and the care of his 
Majesty confided largely to Caucasians (will Mr. Glad- 
stone note this?), whom the Czar trusts more than his 
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and certain privileges have been held out to them, 
At St. Petersburg the man-of-war Wayesdnik has 
been anchored off the Winter Palace, where it will 
guard the State treasures, and serve to connect the forces 
on the Imperial side of the river with the fortress of St. 
Peter and Paul opposite. -General Gourkho has drawn 
up, with the aid of the Chief of the Gendarmerie, a com- 
plete plan for suppressing any revolt that may break out, 
and it is calculated that within an hour after an alarm 
has been given twenty thousand troops. can be directed 
towards any spot in the Russian capital. 


THE attitude of the Russian Press in connection with 
the introduction of repressive measures deserves to be 
noted. The St Peterburg Vedomosti, which is of a semi- 
Ministerial character, declares the grievances of which 
the Nihilists complain “to exist only in their own 
diseased imagination,” and rejoices in the proclamation 
of martial law. This view is hardly shared by the WVovoe- 
Vremya, which only a few days before the Solovieff 
outrage, asserted in a powerful leader that the “‘ reforma- 
tion of Russian society should issue from above.” The 
Golos is mute, having been ordered by the Censor to 
publish no articles on internal politics. Had this order 
been withheld, we should probably have witnessed the 
Times of Russia counselling moderation on the part of 
the Crown, as it has always led the van of liberal ideas 
in St. Petersburg, and on that account has suffered more 
warnings, interdictions, and suppressions than any other 
Russian newspaper. Its rival, the Moscow Gazette, is 
ultra-autocratic. ‘‘ The only way to save society,” declares 
Mr. Katkoff, “is to place it for a while under the sword, 
Autocracy must act as the reformer of Russia—the 
people must blindly obey. All who oppose the Emperor 
in his humane and enlightened (sic) measures must. be 
dealt with as the pest and the carrion of society.” Ina 
word, the journal which lauded the brutalities that Berg 
and Mouravieff inflicted upon the Poles, now advocates. 
the extension of the same ferocious system to Russia 
itself. This, no doubt, will afford a sort of grim satisfae- 
tion to the refugee Poles in Europe. As regards the 
provincial papers, few of them can express an opinion, 
but we are glad to note that the Odessa Vestnik urges 
the imperative necessity of administrative reforms, while 
the Crimean Ves/nik boldly publishes an entire series of 
extracts from the Nihilist journal, Vjered, edited at 
Geneva, to show that the revolutionary party is not so 
bad as its enemies make out. 


Tue Russian torpedo flotilla in the Baltic this year will 
consist of sixty cutters, divided into four squadrons, the 
first comprising twelve steamers, the second twenty, thé 
third nineteen, and the fourth nine ; commanded respec 
tively by Admirals Kremer, Puzino, "Schmidt, and Pilkin. 
Most of these, we understand, are entirely new, and will 
constitute a service distinct from the fifty other torpedo 
cutters dispersed among the vessels of the Baltic Fleet. 


THERE has been much talk in pihlitical circles in Paris 
during the last few days of the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies, should they validate Blanqui’s election im 
spite of the Government. President Grévy would, in 
that case, ask the Senate to dissolve the Chambety 
and make an appeal to the country on a Moderate 
programme. It would be a sort of 16th May, executed 


by a Republican President in favour of the Left Centres 


~~ 









If this were unfortunately to occur, the only Parties who 
would. benefit: would be the: Radicals, Socialists; and 


Communists, The Moderate: Left: would be effaced. 
The Bonapartists and Legitimists know this perfectly 
well, and are by no means anxious: for a dissolution, 
seeing, as they do, that the time is not yet ripe for a 
Conservative reaction, and that they would just: now be 
more likely to lose than gain ground by a change. 


M. JuLes Ferry, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
has. been meddling with another hornet’s‘nest. Just as 
if he had not enough to do with the Catholic clergy, he 
must needs pick a quarrel. with the Reformed Church, 
Having to appoint two professors. of theology to the 
Protestant Faculty of Paris, he named two gentlemen 
belonging to what is called “the Liberal Protestant Body.” 
Not only has the choice of these persons, on account of 
their opinions, wounded the feelings of the orthodox 
Protestants, but the Minister selected them without their 
being nominated, as is the rule, by a Consistory. The 
Consistory of Paris has resolved to appeal to the Council 
of State, and a meeting of the Presidents of all the Con- 
sistories in France has been called at Paris, in order to 
settle the terms of a collective protest. There is a very 
small number of Protestants in France, only about 
2% per cent. of the population, but their position, their 
social influence, and their general intelligence are out of 
all proportion to their limited number. They constitute 
a social force, of which the strength may be measured by 
the many Protestants who occupy the highest positions 
in the Government, in public offices, in the Army, and in 
the Navy. What has happened in Germany, is happen- 
ing in France; the word “‘ Kulturkampf” will assume a 
political significance, and the battle will be waged not 
only against Catholic clericalism, but also against the 
Reformed Church. 





M. Fournier, the French Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, will leave France in about three weeks to take 
part in the Conference of Ambassadors on the Greek 
Question. Owing to his departure, fresh rumours have 
been going round as to his ultimate succession to M. 
Waddington’s post as Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
these rumours, we are enabled to state, are devoid of all 
foundation. Should M. Waddington and his Cabinet be 
compelled to retire, the succession would fall to a Cabinet 
composed of members of the Extreme Left, in which 
M. de Noailles, the French Ambassador at Rome, would 
be Foreign Minister. M. de Noailles, who owes his 
rapid advancement to the Republic, is the “ favourite” 
in all the discussions on future Ministerial combinations. 





We have to report further progress in the Greek 
question. M. Waddington’s memorandum has had the 
effect of inducing the Powers to seek the shortest and 
most expeditious means of squaring difficulties between 
Athens and Constantinople, and it is gratifying to hear 
that the suggestion—generally accepted, as we believe— 
of referring the question to a conference of ambassadors 
at Pera has come from Lord Salisbury. This conference 
will decide ex cathedré on the limits of the new frontiers 
in Thessaly and Epirus. M. Waddington, however, in- 
sists strongly that no departure from the thirteenth pro- 
tocol of the Berlin Treaty shall, be. permitted. He asks 
that the conference should. merely. decide questions of 
detail, and finally invite the Sultan in, the name of Europe 
to re-open negotiations with Greece. on the basis of the 
Berlin Treaty. The. real; difficulty, rests on one. single 
point—Janina—which the Porte obstinately declines to 
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yield; whilst’ Greece claimes it with no less: pertil 


nacity. 

THE proposed. reinstatement of the- amnestied Com- 
munists to their privileges as Knights of the Legion of 
Honour is likely to lead to complications. The rehabili- 
tation cannot take place without the consent of the. 
Grand Council of the order, which is against the measure - 
favoured by the Government. The Grand Chancellor. of 
the order, General Vinoy, a distinguished Crimean officer 
and Senator under the Empire, is decidedly opposed to 
the step. Possibly, in the face of public opinion, he will 
have to resign his post. — 


ALTHouGH the Austrian Government cannot venture 
to combat Socialism openly in the drastic way in which 
the neighbouring monarchies do, still it renders sud rosd 
every assistance in its power. Foreign agitators are 
arrested, and even if no crime can be legally proved’ 
against them, they are hurried to the frontier and handed 
over to the tender mercies of the State against which they 
are supposed to have conspired. 





THE Servian Premier, M. Ristics, has addressed ai 
Circular Note to all the signataries of the. Treaty of 
Berlin complaining of the conduct of the Porte in per- 
mitting the Arnaut raids on Servian territory, M. Ristics 
states that the resources of the Principality are overtaxed by 
the exertions necessary to ward off the invaders, and that 
he only addresses the Powers after having received. a 
series of evasive answers in reply to his pleadings: at 
Constantinople. 


Ir is asserted that previous to the decision taken. in 
the Congress at Berlin with regard to the Austrian occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Count Andrassy 
emphatically affirmed to Lord Beaconsfield that he enter- 
tained no present nor future intention of laying hands on 
Salonica. 


FRoM an account just forwarded to us by a correspon- 
dent at Lahore, it would seem that Yakoob Khan has 
solid reason to come to terms at once. His cousin, 
Mahomed Hashim, has assumed a distinctly hostile 
attitude at Herat, where he commands the allegiance of: 
the. great Baruckzai tribe, one of the most powerful im: 
Afghanistan. This ambitious chief also has the support: 
of the late Abdulla Jan’s intriguing mother, whose only 
daughter by Shere Ali he married some time back. Thus: 
the faction already has some elements of strength, while, 
if it be true that Mahomed Hashim stands in high favour’ 
at Tashkend, his influence is likely to be well-nigh: para- 
mount throughout the -northern portion of Afghanistan. 
Balkh itself and the tribes lying in that direction are 
believed to be more than half inclined to-adopt the Pre- 
tender, who is reported to have a considerable command 
of money. Hence a possibility that the Indian Govern- 
ment may hereafter have to deal with a different Ameer 
than Yakoob Khan, whose popularity has by no means 
increased since the reins of power fell into his hands. 
The worst of the mischief is that Mahomed Hashim has 
come to be recognised as the Russian candidate for the 
throne, while the northern Afghans regard Yakoob Khan 
as the e/éve-of England. 


Every effort is being made to increase the effective of 
the, Italian army. It was only a month or two: ago that! 
the. Minister of War reorganised the gendarmerie force: 
by an’ increase of the effectives, and by making the cadres: 
to correspond with the new military arrangements: of the 
territory.. The turn of the men employed in the Custom- 
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House service has now come, and it has been agreed 
by the Minister of War and the Committee of the 
Chamber that the Customs Corps, consisting of inspectors, 
captains, lieutenants, sub - lieutenants, brigadiers, sub- 
brigadiers, and privates, shall be organised as follows :— 
The corps of Custom-house men to be divided into circles, 
lieutenancies, and brigades, with an inspector or captain 
in command of the circles; a lieutenant or a sub-lieutenant 
at the head of the lieutenancies, and with a brigadier at 
the head of the brigades. In time of war, the Customs 
Corps will be liable to be mobilised wholly or in part, and 
in view of such a contingency the Ministry of War, in 
concert with the Ministry of Finance, to which the 
Customs are attached, is to designate the districts in which 
the men are to be concentrated. During mobilisation 
the Customs men will retain their uniform, grade, and 
pay, with an additional amount for active service, and 
they will be subject to military discipline, and be under 


the command of officers of the regular army. This corps 


will be all the more valuable because most of the men 
composing it are always stationed in the zones which 
have been formed for the concentration of the army upon 
the outbreak of war. 


Count FoLiiot DE CRENNEVILLE, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Vice-Consul at Smyrna, has just published a 
pamphlet on Cyprus, which represents that island as a 
very valuable acquisition to England. On the much 
discussed question of the harbours, he says that Larnaca, 
which is now an open roadstead, could be made into a 
spacious harbour at little expense, and more easily than 
any of the landing-places in Syria ; that Limasol, with a 
harbour that is now the deepest in the island, capable of 
holding ships of 200 tons’ burthen, might be converted 
without difficulty into an important seaport ; and that if 
the harbour of Famagosta were repaired and the fortifica- 
tions rebuilt, it would become a naval arsenal of the 
first class. As to the climate, he considers it, on the 
whole, very healthy, though in the plains near the coast 
fever is prevalent after the rains and at the beginning 
of hot weather. Finally, he holds that both from a com- 
mercial and a strategical point of view the possession of 
Cyprus will be of great importance to England for 
securing her present possessions, and also for opening 
out new channels in the development of her political 
influence and her trade. ‘The Power that. possesses 
Cyprus, together with a fleet like that of England, com- 
mands Asia Minor and Egypt; and if the project of a 
Euphrates Valley railway, starting from Iskanderoon, is 
carried out, English influence will be predominant also 
in Arabia and Persia ; while a new and effective defensive 
position is secured against any attack upon India.” 





WE are glad to see that a movement is on foot for 
lessening the redundancy of population in Malta, to 
which we called attention last week as the chief misfor- 
tune of our Mediterranean possession. Sir Adrian 
Dingli, the very able Crown Advocate of the island, paid 
a visit to Cyprus some time ago, especially to give Sir 
Garnet Wolseley the benefit of his experience in 
adapting English methods of government to southern 
and benighted races. While there, he elaborated a 
scheme for supplying the one island, scantily peopled as 
it is, with some of the surplus life which is now being 
wasted in the other; and his plan for establishing a 
Maltese colony in Cyprus is now, we understand, the 
subject of a correspondence between the Colonial Office 
and Sir Garnet. It is on every ground to be hoped that 
the project will be found feasible, and if so, will be 
adopted. It is proposed that a grant of land, say twenty- 
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five square miles, shall be obtained from the authorities: 
in Cyprus, to which, by instalments, about 5000 Maltese. 
volunteers may be transferred on condition of their — 
acquiring a freehold, if within a reasonable time they 

bring it into a proper state of cultivation. That plan 

has worked well with Englishmen in Australia ; it looks 

as if it might work better with Maltese in Cyprus. The 

great thing wanted in Cyprus is a sufficiency of inhabi- © 
tants to cultivate its desolate plains, to render them 

healthy by drainage and irrigation, and to connect them 

by roads. For all such work the Maltese are well 
adapted by the hard necessities of their life at home, 

and the climate they have been used to so nearly resembles 

that in which they would find themselves that they 

would experience no injury in surroundings that are 

unwholesome to Europeans. So favourable an oppor- 

tunity of “killing two birds with one stone” is not to 

be met with every day. 


A NOTION seems to prevail in some quarters that the 
Government contemplates active interference in the 
quarrel now going on between Chili on the one side and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other, with the object of “ pro- 
tecting British property.” It is improbable that Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues feel more sympathy with 
the bondholders of any of the three combatants than they 
do with those of other foreign nations nearer home; and 
as regards “British property ” endangered by the struggle, 
it may be as well to point out that apart from many other 
reasons which would render interference dangerous and 
impolitic, English interests are quite as likely to suffer by 
not allowing Chili, which appears to be the strongest of 
the trio, to conquer her antagonists, as by letting her put. 
an end to the war in her own fashion. British interests 
in Chili are in short quite as important as British 
interests in Peru, and the one set of interests cannot be. 
‘protected ” without injuring, perhaps destroying, the 
other. Under these circumstances the Government is: 
not likely to take up the matter. The question at issue, 
being one that hinges on the removal of manure, is indeed. 
more fit to be dealt with by vestrymen than by statesmen,, 
and there can be no objection whatever to our locak 
authorities hurrying to the scene of the struggle, provided. 
they do not proceed thither at the cost of the rate-. 
payers. 


Economy is now the order of the day in Brazil, and 
shows itself in the estimates of the various Ministers. 
lately discussed in the Chamber of Deputies, The — 
Minister of War has cut down the army from 153000 to’ 
13,000 men, extinguishing the apprentice corps and re- 
ducing the cadre. This example has been followed to 
some extent in the estimates of Marine and Empire, but. 
the Committee on Estimates the other day increased the 
Government proposal for the Ministry of Justice by’ 
1,250,000 milreis. - This piece of ‘extravagance is ~ 
attributed to the fact that the House is principally com- — 
posed of judges and lawyers seeking to become judges... 


The Government, however, has declared that it will pro= 


pose a general reduction in the salaries of public function- 
aries ; and, as the Emperor has voluntarily announced ~ 
his intention of contributing a quota of the Civil List, as 
he did during the Paraguayan War, to the extent of one- 
fourth, it is considered that the Senators and Deputies 
can hardly evade a reduction of their pay of 75 mifreis — 
and 50 milreis a day respectively. In the meantime, 
Sefior Josquin Saldanha, Grand Master of the United — 
Orient of Brazil, has introduced a Bill into the Chamber 
of Deputies to separate the Church from the State, and | 
place all sects and religions on a perfect equality. It is” 
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not, however, thought likely that tiie Brazilian legislature 
will pass this measure at present. 





On Monday, April the 23rd, our contemporary, the 
Globe, published a letter, showing “ how signals to Ekowe 
were established.” The idea is stated to have originated 
with Lieutenant Charles Haynes, Royal Engineers, who, 
undeterred by the difficulties that confronted him, with 
the aid of a small bed-room looking-glass, and apparatus 
of the simplest description, managed to establish com- 
munication with the beleaguered garrison. A very 
different modus operandi from that depicted in the illus- 
trated papers, where mechanical appliances and scientific 
instrument of the highest order are shown in use. Con- 
tinuing the account, the writer says, “the chances of 
success rested on the fact that the Naval Brigade, to 
which, of course, flashing signals were familiar, was with 
Colonel Pearson.” Now here we are at issue with the 
correspondent. For some years flashing signals have 
been regularly taught in our Army. There have been 
“courses” at Chatham, and commanding officers were 
ordered to form classes in their own regiments, under a 
qualified instructing officer. Moreover, on field days each 
regiment furnishes a signal-party, and the various methods 
of signalling are, we believe, thoroughly understood by a 
large proportion of the non-commissioned officers and 
men. This being the case, we do not see why the 
chance of success rested on the fact of the Naval Brigade 
being at Ekowe. The statement, if true, would imply 
that the Naval Brigade are alone conversant with flash- 
ing signals, and that the Army, notwithstanding their 
ample instruction, are in ignorance of what has been 
recognised as a necessity. While giving all credit to 
Lieutenant Haynes it does not say much for the intelli- 
gence of the General commanding (who it said “ was not 
sanguine of success”) and the rest of his Staff that the 
idea should have seemed to them so original or extraor- 
dinary. But South Africa appears to be a field of glory 
for the junior officers, and hardly so for those who ought 
to direct «them. That with the rough materials at 
hand the work was well executed, and considerable in- 
genuity employed by Lieutenant Haynes, there is no 
doubt, and he has been personally thanked by Lord 
Chelmsford, not only for his ingenuity, but also for his 
patience! Considering the importance of the occasion 
and matter in hand, “ patience ” would seem to us “ duty.” 
We conclude that Lord Chelmsford’s request for helio- 
graphs was the result of the gallant engineer’s efforts, and 
now the forces in South Africa will have what they ought 
to have had from the commencement. 


THE ‘Salvation Army” of Manchester has long since 
been a nuisance ; it is now, through the medium of the 
Police Courts, becoming notorious. Last week one of its 
members, named William Scott, was charged with creating 
a disturbance and obstructing the thoroughfare, to the 
common danger of the public ; indeed, so strange was his 
conduct that Inspector Thompson, of the Manchester 
Police, imagined him to have been under the influence 
of drink. The prisoner said he was “innocent in 
sight of God.” However, he was judged to be guilty in 
the eyes of the law, and was duly fined 20s. and costs, or 
amonth. The fine was paid. The “ Salvation Army ” 
has now been able to turn the tables upon its “ perse- 
cutors.” An unbeliever, named Barron, for creating a 
disturbance at one of the revival services has just been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. ‘These services, 
judging by the bill of fare before us, are of a remarkable 
character. One “Captain” Booth performs on his 
“hallelujah fiddle.” Other:parts are taken. by Happy 
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Joe, from Sheffield ;” “Shaker Bill, from Blackburn ;” 

** Salt Ted, who swallowed three homes ;” the “Champion 

Pigeon-flyer,” and the “Champion Wrestler from Over 

Darwen.” ‘There are, in addition, a band of “ Hallelujah 

Lasses,” and a “ Hallelujah Brass Band,” who “ pray and 
speak for God.” Varied though the entertainment was, 

and presumably of an interesting kind, it did not suit the 

tastes of Mr. Barron, who showed his strong disapproval 

in a peculiarly forcible manner. He interrupted the 

services with oaths, threw up a pigeon, struck an elder 

with a tobacco-quid, and indiscriminately used a pea- 

shooter, to the serious discomfort of the warriors elect. 

Of course so grave a breach of peace could not be 

tolerated, and Mr. Barron will have ample time during, 
his eight weeks’ incarceration to ruminate over the. 
seriousness of his offence. It will, furthermore, be a. 
warning to him and other unbelievers that, however 
much they may disapprove of the religious entertainment. 
supplied by the “Salvation Army,” it is contrary to law 
to use bad language, to assault elders with tobacco-quids, | 
or inflict smarting pain to the elect by means of peas. 
shot through a pea-shooter. 


ALEKO Pasua, during his stay in Vienna, did not 
escape the usual fate of modern diplomatists on their- 
travels, for he also was interviewed. His utterances, 
however, were not of great significance, with one excep- 
tion : he publicly declared that if in the interests of order 
it should be deemed necessary to call Turkish troops.. 
into Roumelia he would resign. Considering the stress - 
that has been laid in recent negotiations between the. 
Cabinets of London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg on the: 
point that the decision of a majority of the Commission 
should authorise the introduction of the Sultan’s arms. 
into Eastern Roumelia, it is somewhat unsatisfactory to 
hear that the Governor-Designate is fully determined to 
resign should such a contingency take place. 


A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY pursuing its objects tempé- 
rately is decidedly a novelty, and, in spite of its long- 
winded title, “The Business Men’s Society for the’ 
Encouragement of Moderation in the Use of Intoxicating 
Drinks,” deserves honourable mention at the present 
time, when societies of all kinds put forward their pro- 
grammes and muster their adherents. The head-quarters* 
of the new movement are at New York, where its pro- 
moters profess, “ while fighting the same enemy that the” 
most extreme total abstinence advocates are contending’ 
against,” rather “to flank the enemy, than to hurl their’ 
forces uselessly against his strongly entrenched position, : 
and have them repulsed in a gallant but vain attempt to’ 
storm the works.” The society proposes to “flank the’ 
enemy ” by binding its members to take engagements of° 
a less stringent character than the orthodox temperance’ 
pledge. One of these pledges binds the signer not to 
drink during business hours, another not to drink at the 
expense of anyone else, nor to offer to “treat” acquaint- 
ances, while the most comprehensive exacts that nothing 
stronger than wine or beer shall be taken, and then only 
at meals and in moderation. These apparently mild 
measures would no doubt be very effective, and other 
safeguards might be’ added without tempting “the 
enemy” to dangerous reprisals. The steady discourage- 
ment by respectable people, not professed teetotallers, of 
the practice of holding beriefit club meetings at public- 
houses would do more real service to the cause of tempe- 
rance than any number of fervid declamations against 
alcohol in any shape; but there will always be those who 
do not see that “ half a loaf.is better than no bread.” 


LuMINARIUM.— THE Wes aime Weds Sowenres, Rer_ector.—Chappuis’ 
Patent, 69, Fleet Sureet, Londor,—[apvr.]. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwirT 
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THE END OF THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


HE hope we expressed on Saturday last, that the 
debate on Mr. Rylands’ motion would rise above 
the level of comic “ chaff” and reckless statement which 
characterised its opening speeches, has, fortunately, been 
realised, and although the result was to a great extent a 
foregone conclusion, it is a distinct advantage that the 
opinions of such men as Mr. Goschen and Mr. Gladstone 
should have been heard. 

We pointed out last week the want of system which 
has characterised recent attacks on the Government, and 
the truth of our epithet of “guerilla warfare” was cor- 
roborated by Mr. Goschen himself, who disagreed with 
the third resolution, and distinctly said that the Member 
for Burnley was acting entirely on his own responsibility. 
Now this is the very point of which we have complained. 
Why should members of the Opposition be perpetually 
“acting on their own responsibility,” and plunging the 
House into debates of which the end is not doubtful, 
while the objects to be attained are very dearly purchased 
at the expense of valuable time? Surely the proper and 
usual course would be for so important a discussion ‘as 
the one of Thursday and Monday last to be originated 
by the Leader of the Opposition, or, at any rate, by 
Members who, from their positions in former Cabinets, 
have a special right to be heard with attention in financial 
questions, and will not allow the charge against Ministers 
to degenerate into a semi-facetious, but entirely absurd 
oration, ornamented with quotations from a local sermon, 
and the funny but frivolous hits at a ridiculous wreath. 
When the debate, however, fell into proper hands its 
character was at once changed. Mr. Goschen pointed 
out in few, but telling, sentences that the argument on 
the subject of the Budget must needs extend to the foreign 
policy of the Government, since it is their foreign policy 
which has necessitated so large an expenditure, and showed 
the weakness of the Ministerial retort, “that if the 
Opposition were in power they could not diminish the 
armaments by a single man ora single gun.” Into this 
question we do not propose to enter. We have so often 
stated our objections to the policy which the present 
Government have pursued abroad that, although we may 
not disagree with it on the same grounds as Mr. Glad- 
stone, and although the view we entertain on our foreign 
relations is diametrically opposed to the roseate opinions 
of the ex-Premier, we cannot but accept the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Goschen, and have no intention of repeating 
arguments which have been thoroughly thrashed out. It is 
clear that the large increase in our military and naval ex- 
penditure, and particularly thesix millions voted last year for 
precautionary measures in the East, and the two millions 
loan to India, can only be justified if the Berlin Treaty is 
a success, and if the Afghan War was a justifiable one. 
Few persons have now the audacity to contend the 
former, and only a minority believe in the latter. It has 
been an unfortunate result of the latitude allowed to our 
“* prancing proconsuls ” that they have been able, as people 
say at whist, “to force the hand” of the Government; 
and that we have had, as a nation, nochoice but to carry 
on a war caused by their acts. If we acquit the Govern- 
ment of all blame for the Afghan and Zulu campaigns— 
and this would be going very far—we must perforce 


shift the blame to their nominees—Lord Lytton and Sit 


Bartle Frere. And then we have reason to reproach 


them for not keeping their affairs under proper control. 
The fact is, however, that the Afghan and Zulu wars are 
as different as possible both in their cause and their effect. 
The former was almost a direct result of our hesitating 
policy towards Russia ; it was no doubt precipitated by 
Major Cavagnari’s Mission, but it would be a grievous 
injustice to charge Lord Lytton with the responsibility 
for it. Many well-informed persons in this country 
warned the Government that vacillation in Turkey would 
cause trouble in Central Asia and on our North-Western 
frontiers; and the Government deliberately preferred 
compromising matters with Russia, and having to fight 
the Afghans, to setting their foot down firmly in Europe 
so as to avoid disturbances in Asia. But in the case of 


South Africa it is impossible to make Ministers directly . 


responsible. They can, however, be justly attacked for 
making no allowance for the expenses of the. war their 
agents have brought on us, and we cannot help consider- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s arguments on this subject abso- 
lutely unanswerable. For there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the expenses of the campaign will absorb far 
more than the sum Sir Stafford Northcote claims as a 


. surplus ; and the distinction he has introduced between 


ordinary and extraordinary expenditure, by postponing the 
payment for these and other charges to a more convenient 
opportunity, is a fallacious one on more grounds than 
those stated by the Opposition speakers. It is not only 
mischievous because it is apt to mislead the public as to 
the proportion between receipts and expenditure, but it is 
the beginning of a system which is condemned by all sound 
judgesof Continental finance. It is thecurse of foreign Bud- 
gets that while the ordinary receipts always show a surplus. 
over expenditure, the extraordinary Budget always shows 
a large deficit, and an item is placed under the heading 
of ordinary or extraordinary, just as it may suit electoral 
exigencies or the policy of the moment. The result is, 
not only that it is a matter of some difficulty to know 
whether there is a real surplus or a deficit; but, what is 
much more serious, that there is no possible means of 
comparing the expenditure of one year with that of 
another. For the money spent, say, in repairs of ships, 
may in 1878 have been charged to the ordinary Budget, 
while in 1879 all was charged to the extraordinary 
Budget. Most people would, on first seeing the figures, 
conclude that the average expenditure on repairs. to the 
Navy had been largely reduced, and give great credit to 
the Government accordingly, while precisely the reverse 
might really be the case. 

Another argument against the new arrangement is the 
difficulty of establishing what is “ordinary” and what 
‘extraordinary ” expenditure, even with the most honest 
desire to do so. A distant war can hardly be considered 
an extraordinary event for a country possessing an ex- 
tended Empire like ours ; complications in the East have, 
ever since 1820, become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. It might therefore be fairly argued that every 
Budget should provide for a war somewhere, or warlike 
preparations somewhere else. Of course such a sugges 
tion could not in the times of complete peace, which we 
like to consider ordinary ones, although we fear that they 
are really most unusual, possibly be adopted. But the 
fact that it cannot be adopted is another argument 
against dividing the Budget. The present Cabinet may, 
or may not, have made the division for electioneering 
purposes, and in order to be able to declare a fictitious 
surplus; but the system affords every facility for such 
manipulations in future, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
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that we shall next year return to the old plan of paying 
our way as we go as far as possible, and if we must incur 
debt, incurring it with our eyes open. 


LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


HE speech which Lord Salisbury delivered at the 
banquet of the Middlesex Conservative Associa- 
tion last Wednesday was an interesting and a remarkable 
speech in more ways than one. In the first place, it was 
the first definitely polemic address which has for some 
time come from the Government side. For some weeks 
past—while Mr. Bright and Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Adam, have been swinging the Liberal toma- 
hawk—no Member of the Ministry has arrayed himself 
in war-paint. Truth to tell, the present Government is 
not abundantly provided with oratorical Prince Ruperts. 
Its members are, almost without exception, good 
men of business and fair debaters, though since the 
departure of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Cranbrook 
to the serene abodes where the hour of adjournment is 
determined by that of dinner, they have hardly been a 
match for their enemies in the Lower House. But they 
are not brilliant in partisan warfare, and are by no means 
apt at the practice which in old days used to be known 
as beating up an enemy’s quarters. Lord Salisbury is by 
far the doughtiest champion they possess in this respect, 
and indeed at his best he is not excelled by anyone living 
in the art. But of late the cares of office, or the unsatis- 
factory state of events in general, or some other and 
more occult causes, have kept him silent. The Brights 
and the Harcourts, and the rest of the Liberal warriors, 
have dealt their slashing blows without getting any in 
return, a state of things dispiriting to the lover of political 
prize-fighting. 

On Wednesday night Lord Salisbury once more bestirred 
himself as of old. Putting aside a certain fundamental 
defect, to which we shall come presently, the discourse 
was a lively one, and its hits were palpable enough. The 
retort upon those who condole with the poor, ill-treated 
Eastern Roumelians, separated from the beloved Bul- 
garians by the Treaty of Berlin, was a capital one. The 
Roumelians, Lord Salisbury observed, will, ‘if they choose, 
enjoy a freedom which other nations on the Continent 
may well envy. At the very moment details of the liberty 
which a certain other nation on the Continent enjoys 
were pouring into the newspaper offices, and the readers 
of Lord Salisbury’s speech at breakfast next morning had 
but to turn the page to read of the extraordinary state of 
siege in which the inhabitants of Russia are now living. 
Nor was his defence of the Government from the charge 
of being innately aggressive less happy. The charge, 
he observed, was as though an Anglophobe should 
accuse us, after an experience of the last six months, 
with being a people innately given to wear great- 
coats. The blunt remark, “we have had to deal 
with such an opposition as no Ministry has ever had 
to encounter before,” elicited warm approval from the 
audience, and perhaps the impartial verdict of history 
will not be far from agreeing with Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment. The criticism of Lord Hartington was as telling 
as any distinctly unfriendly criticism can possibly be, and 
the summary of a recent Liberal speech as recommend- 
ing to Liberals at the next election “the sacred bond of 
a desire to turn the present Government out of office” 
quite warranted the cheers and laughter with which it 
was received. But this after all is mere Party gladiator- 
ship. It is inspiriting to the backers of the gladiator, 
annoying to the backers of his opponents, amusing to 
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those who take an impartial delight in cunningly waged 
political war. But froma purely public point of view it 
is not perhaps of greatimportance. This cannot be said 
of one passage of the speech. When Lord Salisbury 
told his hearers that they were not to believe any report 
of retreat on the part of the Government from the posi- 
tion taken up by the Treaty of Berlin, there must have 
been satisfaction felt which was not mere Party feeling. 
When he added that for the sake of peace a good deal 
had been given up already, the acquiescence must have 
been more general than cheerful. When he alluded to 
the failure of previous attempts to solve the Turkish 
difficulty in a way less dangerous to the interests of 
England and the peace of Europe, his hearers must have 
felt regretfully enough that the fact of the failure was un- 
deniable, and must have wondered whether it was as 
impossible to prevent it beforehand, as it is impossible to 
conceal it now. 

This passage may perhaps have led some persons to 
meditate on a curious weakness of the present Govern- 
ment, and of that distinguished member of it who was 
the spokesman on Wednesday. Lord Salisbury—it is no 
secret—has more than once disappointed both his friends 
and his enemies. In intellectual force of a certain kind 
he is the inferior of no English living statesman, and is 
perhaps the superior of all but one or two. He has taken 
one of the only two lines of political thought possible to 
a thoughtful and cultivated man, and has adhered to it. 
On any given political question he might probably be 
trusted to decide correctly upon the line of conduct best 
to be pursued on. his own particular principles. ‘But - 
whether it be from a certain lack of intellectual dogged- 
ness which often accompanies high intelligence, or from 
want of nerve, or from a tendency to let himself be out- 
witted by more patient and more astute men, he has not 
as a statesman struck out the independent and original 
course which it was once hoped he would pursue, His 
famous schism from the Conservative Cabinet of twelve 
years ago might have led to the formation of a definitely 
Tory Party under his leadership. But it did not. His 
plan at Constantinople two years ago—a plan as yet very 
imperfectly comprehended by most people—broke down 
before the resistance of the Turk, and the collapse for a 
time turned him into an instrument of General Ignatieff, 
though no two men in Europe could have had more 
hopelessly divergent objects. The Treaty of Berlin, for 
which, of course, he was not wholly responsible, seems to 
admit of a similar explanation in regard to its most un- 
satisfactory features. A steadier and more prolonged 
resistance to the demands of Russia would almost cer- 
tainly have saved most, would quite certainly have saved 
some of the points which, as he has now with a certain 
ruefulness to confess, we “gave up.” ‘This absence of 
perseverance is a besetting sin of the present Government. 
In foreign policy constantly, in home policy often, it has 
taken up a line which was the right line, and then 
has abandoned it, and compromised it, and frittered 
it away because of the opposition offered to it. It is but 
a weak defence to say that this opposition has been 
exceptionally unscrupulous. Perhaps it has, perhaps it 
has not. But the most unscrupulous opposition that 
ever existed can do nothing against a determined Govern- 
ment with a steady majority at its back. In the points 
on which Lord Salisbury chiefly commented on Wednes- 
day, the majority has never shown the least signs of 
wavering. No vote of censure need have been feared, 
no refusal of supplies apprehended, if the “ great deal” 
which was given up at Berlin had been stubbornly 
retained. Of all the acts of the Government, those 
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which received the most, unqualified approval from 
the House and the country were their most 
decided and daring counter-moves to the aggres- 


sion of Russia. But there was, doubtless, a good: 


deal of opposition as well as a good deal of assent, and 
this opposition the Ministry did not care to live steadily 
down. “It’s dogged as does it,” says Mr. Trollope’s 
brickmaker, and the Government have left a good deal 
to be desired in point of doggedness. In this respect 
Lord Salisbury must share the blame with his colleagues 
—must, indeed, as would appear from certain transac- 
tions in which he acted more or less independently, 
bear a good deal of the blame. The cause of this defect 
of his is, we have said, uncertain ; its existence is appa- 
rent; and if he is ever to occupy the foremost place as a 
statesman in England, it will have to be remedied. It is 
an admirable thing to be able to see and begin upon the 
right course ; but it is of perhaps greater importance to a 
statesman to have the faculty of sticking to that course 
when it has once been begun. 


RECIPROCITY. 


T last, on Tuesday night, Lord Bateman obtained 
A the opportunity for which he has been long 
waiting, and brought the question of Reciprocity before 
the attention of the House of Lords. That distinguished 
Assembly was (for it) in a tolerably attentive posture, a 
debate of some four or five hours took place on the 
question, and though it can hardly be said that it was 
thoroughly or exhaustively argued out, the noble lords 
who spoke represented not insufficiently the various 
views prevailing on the subject. Lord Granville, Lord 
Airlie, and Lord Morley fought the battle of Free Trade 
with more or less zeal. The Duke of Rutland once 
more flung to the winds the banner of Protection pure 
and simple, under which for nearly half a century he has 
consistently fought. The particular subject of the 


evening, Reciprocity, was not perhaps quite so fortunate. 


A good many people have for some months been very 
curious to hear what Lord Bateman and his friends 
actually mean by this panacea, and these people must 
have listened to and read the debate of Tuesday with 
some interest, but more disappointment. As Lord 
Beaconsfield (who was in very good form for the 
occasion) pointed out, the champion himself did not 
seem to have defined at all clearly in his own mind the 
cause which he was about to champion. Beyond a 
hopelessly chimerical project of a Zollverein bétween 
England and her Colonies, it was very difficult to make 
out the forms which loomed indistinctly through the 
mist of Lord Bateman’s lengthy speech. That this was 
exceedingly convenient to the Prime Minister must be 
obvious at once. To be able to say that you do not 
know what a suitor is asking for is always a convenient 
prelude to refusing his request, as well as something of 
an excuse for such a course of conduct. But Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke with no uncertain voice on the 
subject of Free Trade itself. With a dexterity which 
few other speakers could have equalled, he combined a 
qualified maintenance of his principles of five-and-thirty 
years ago with an unqualified desertion of those principles 
as far as concerns the practice of to-day. He would not 
say that it was right to discard Protection then; he did 
Say very emphatically that it was hopeless to dally 
with Reciprocity now. And this he did in so cunning a 
fashion that Lord Granville’s attempt to trip him up 
failed entirely, and had merely the ungracious appear- 
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ance of a grudging and halting agreement with the very 
speech it was intended to answer. 

At the same time, it can hardly be said that the 
argumentative result of the debate was as satisfactory as 
it might have been. There was, indeed, no attempt in 
the House of Lords itself to renew the style of argument 
which Lord Bateman deprecated, and to decide the 
question by talking of dodos and simpletons, lunatics 
and believers in the flatness of the earth. That sort of 
thing the Peers very wisely left to Mr. Bright and the 
Times. But considerably less was made than might have 
been made of one of the strongest arguments against 
Lord Bateman’s proposal, or what was understood to be 
his proposal, while hardly anything at all was made of an 
argument which is stronger still. It is obviously no use 
to meet Free Trade heretics by the mere pronunciation 
of a Free Trade Athanasian Creed. It is equally futile 
to attempt to meet them by a demonstration of the 
abstract excellences of the incriminated system. Except 
a very few Abdiels of the type of the Duke of Rutland, 
they all admit this. Lord Bateman and the many dis- 
contented persons who share his somewhat confused 
sentiments have no objection to Free Trade in the 
abstract. ‘They admit that, in the best of all possible 
worlds, Protection would be foolish and Reciprocity 
absurd. But what they contend is that, in the present 
contradictions of Protectionist sinners, England is mis- 
taken in attempting, by herself, to take the more excellent 
way. All Europe and nearly all the world is against us, 
they say. Surely such a circumstance must alter any 
case. We are passing through a period of extreme 
depression. Surely the regimen that might suit the 
healthy may—nay, must—be altered in order to suit the 
sick. 

One answer to this was, as we have said, partially given. 
It was urged, though not with much force or eloquence, 
that as the immense majority of our imports consists 
either of food, stuffs, cr of raw material, the imposition of 
protective duties to help. our depressed state would be 
an obvious and necessary aggravation of the evil. It has 
been observed often enough—and truly enough—that 
bad as our state has been for some year or two, it would 
have been infinitely worse with dear food. It is also 
arguable, and was argued, that to lessen the buying power 
and inclination of our already not too eager customers, 
by putting duties on their goods, is one of the most 
singular methods of alleviation for a state of bad trade 
that has ever been suggested. But the strongest argument 
of all against any form of Reciprocity or Protection was 
hardly touched upon at all. It was urged that 
if we had been pursuing a wrong course for thirty years, 
the mere length of time should form no argument against 
a change. But it was not urged that by this time Free 
Trade has altered and determined the whole social consti- 
tution of the nation, and that to alter our commercial 
policy now would of necessity produce an upheaval to 
which all the political revolutions in history would be 
mere child’s play. Free Trade has made of Great Britain 
a huge workshop, in which all but a small portion 
of the national energy is expended on _ producing 
goods for foreigners, colonists, or ourselves to buy. The 
abolition of Free Trade, or even a slight modification of it, 
would cause an instant alteration of the conditions of this 
existence. We cannot go back to the population even — 
then excessive, or the means of livelihood even then in- 
sufficient, of 1840. It is possible, or at least for the put- 
pose of the present argument we may allow it to be pos 
sible, that we took the wrong road in the years that 
followed that date. But right or wrong, we cannot go 
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back, not because it would be undignified to go back, or 
inconsistent, or illogical, but because it would be impos- 
sible. ‘The slightest tax on food would, it is admitted, 
cause vast hardship and probably ruinous disturbance. 
The slightest tax on raw materials would throw hundreds 
of thousands of persons out of employment, and deprive 
hundreds of thousands more of a proportion of their 
enjoyment of the manufactured article. There is no other 
country which in any degree affords us a precedent or 
an example for such retrogression. In none is the 
struggle for existence so desperate as with us, in none 
are the conditions of life so artificial, in none has Free 
Trade had time to condition the whole system of polity 
and life. To play experiments upon ourselves in such 
circumstances would be unwise, even if the successful 
result of those experiments were a matter of reasonable 
hope. It may be very unwise to have ever adopted the 
system, but it is demonstrable madness now to abandon 
it. America with its endless elbow-room and vast reserve 
of undeveloped resource, France with its backbone of 
individual thrift, Germany with its low standard of living 
and partially extended commerce, Spain with no trade 
worth speaking of in any manufactured article, can, if they 
please, try economical experiments. They may lose or 
they may gain, but neither gain nor loss can be vital to 
them. But to us in our actual condition our commerce 
and manufactures are the lungs which diffuse life through 
the body politic, and Free Trade is the air passage which 
feeds the lungs. Choke this, and we must die of suffo- 
cation. 
VICTIMS OF DUTY. 
HE officers of the Army and Navy are, in com- 
parison to the average incomes of the class to 
which they belong, insufficiently remunerated for 
their services. Never more than modest, their pay 
has remained the same, while the cost of living and 
the salaries of all private and most public ser- 


-vants have largely increased. ‘The most prudent, there- 


fore, can make but scant provision for their families. 
It is true that the State makes a provision for the widows 
and orphans of those killed in action out of a fund in- 
sultingly termed the Compassionate Fund. In the case, 
however, of officers of junior rank, the allowance is little 
more than sufficient to ward off actual starvation. It is 
very well to point to Life Insurance as an easy means of 
making provision for a family. A large portion of an 
officer’s service is spent in the Colonies, the premiums 
for which are high, while the extra premiums to be paid 
in the event of an officer proceeding on active service 
are almost prohibitive. Badly off, however, as may be 
the widows and orphans of officers, those of soldiers and 
sailors are left in a still worse position. There is, con- 
trary to the general belief, absolutely no State provision 
for them. They are forwarded to their native parishes, 
and that is all. There are a few charitable institu- 
tions for their relief, but they are very insufficient. 


The same may be said of the scholarships given by . 


Government to the sons of naval and military officers, 
and the admissions to the Duke of York’s School and the 
Royal Hibernian School bestowed on soldiers’ sons. It 
would be only just were the State to educate all the 
orphans of officers, soldiers, and sailors, and to make a 
liberal provision for their mothers. There is, how- 
ever, no chance of such an innovation. Fortunately, 
the British public is rich enough to step in and 
supplement Government aid. Money in abundance 
is always forthcoming for the relief of destitute dogs, 
washed-out foreigners, and vagabond Bulgarians, for the 


founding of new bishoprics, the evangelisation of the 
heathens, and the suppression of immoral books. We 
have nothing to say against money being spent in this 
way. Some of it at all events is well laid out ; but it 


“would be more in accordance with genuine and practical 


charity were some portion of the large sums annu- 
ally subscribed by sentimental or philanthropic persons 
bestowed on the families of those whose lives have been 
given for the peace, greatness, and prosperity of the 
country. Were it not for our soldiers and sailors, there 
would be little money to subscribe. ‘The indifference 
generally shown to their widows and orphans is a 
natiénal disgrace. Everyone seems to be preferred to 
them, and charity ends instead of beginning at home. 
The few institutions which confer benefits on the ser- 
vices are mainly supported by those who are or have been 
in the Army or Navy, or by their relations. Moreover, 
these institutions are too few and poor to be able to meet 
one quarter of the demands upon them. The case of 
soldiers’ widows is particularly hard. As wives they are 
compelled to change about from one station to another 
so frequently that travelling expenses absorb all their 
husbands’ earnings; consequently on the death of the 
latter they are almost as friendless and without means of 
gaining a livelihood as if they were foreigners. Owing to: 
the nature of the class to which they originally belonged, 
and the sort of life they lead in barracks, they are- 
bad breadwinners; at the most they understand the 
work of a lower description of servant or sempstress, 
can sew indifferently, or can do plain washing. 
Thrown suddenly on the world, probably in indif- 
ferent health, generally with a young family, they ex- 
perience a great difficulty in getting work. If they 
do get employment, it is not remunerative, and is. 
long coming, for they have no one to give them a start. 
With a few pounds in hand to begin with, to enable 
them to make a home, buy a little furniture, purchase a 
mangle, or take the lease of a house, many of them would 
do well eventually. To supply this aid and take some of | 
the children off their hands, would be a praiseworthy 
object on the part of those who annually subscribe so 
much for charitable or religious purposes. As to the 
families of officers, the’ great point is the education of 
their children, though also a slight addition to the 
mother’s income is often much needed. The arrange- 
ments for education would be very simple. The 
Royal Naval School, Westward Ho, and other col- 
leges of the same nature, prepare boys admirably for 
the task of earning their own bread in a profession. 
It would be only necessary to buy some presentations to 
these colleges, and to provide for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of a certain number of officers’ sons at the Univer- 
sities, Sandhurst, and Woolwich. For the girls there is the 
Officers’ Daughters School, which is doing good work, and 
only wants additional funds. Similarly there are already 
in existence institutions for the benefit of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families. We advocate, in addition, the formation 
of a national association for aiding the families of those 
who have died in the naval or military service of the Crown. 
There ought to be no difficulty about the money, but 
what is wanted is centralisation and permanency. At 
the present moment we have the Patriotic Fund, the 
Wellington College Fund, the Officers’ Daughterg Fund, 
and corresponding funds for the benefit of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families. We would suggest that above and in 
connection with all there should be a central committee. 
We have had within only a few weeks the Zhunderer 
Fund and the Isandula Fund. What-we suggest is, that 
those who wish to benefit the Army and Navy should 
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not subscribe spasmodically, but to a permanent and 
national fund employed in relieving all cases of distress 
among those whose fathers or husbands have died in the 
Service. It might be urged that a general need would 
not stir up people’s sympathies as much as would a 
special want. The answer is very simple. Special and 
general subscriptions might be both obtained by a special 
appeal made to the benevolence of the public. As it 
is, a fund is now being raised for the benefit of the 
sufferers from the Isandula disaster, but the widows and 
orphans of the men slain in Afghanistan will not benefit 
by it. Should it be attempted to raise a fund for «hem 
also, we fear it would be found that the founts of 
liberality had been to a great extent dried up by the 
previous appeal for South Africa, 

The essence of our scheme is permanency ; conse- 
quently, though advantage should be taken of times when 
the public heart is exceptionally softened, arrangements 
should be made to secure a steady flow of contributions. If 
in the course of a few weeks tooo soldiers were to be 
slain by cholera—say in the Punjab—public liberality 
would be stimulated. If, however, the same number of 
deaths were spread over the whole of India and the entire 
year, but little notice would be taken of the occurrence. 
Besides, special subscriptions seldom do more than tem- 
porarily alleviate distress directly flowing from a disaster. 
Again, money is contributed, not so much in proportion 
to the need of the sufferers, but the temper of the public 
at the time and the sensational nature of the catastrophe. 
The foundation of the fund should be the money 
remaining in the hands of the Patriotic Fund 
Committee, its engagements being, of course, trans- 
ferred with its cash. The Lord Mayor, the heads 
of all municipal corporations at home and in the 
Colonies, all British Ambassadors and Consuls, editors of 
papers, City companies, ministers of religion, clubs, and 
the public generally, should be invited to raise within, say, 
three months, money for an endowment fund. The 
Government should also appropriate to the same purpose 
all prize money and soldiers’ and sailors’ balances which 
may have remained a certain number of years unclaimed. 
The amount thus obtained should be invested, and 
the principal should remain for ever untouched. 
An annual but uncertain income might be further 
procured by special appeals to the public on the occasion 
of any great disaster, by periodical subscriptions from 
wealthy persons and corporations, by setting aside one 
Sunday in each year for collections in places of wor- 
ship, by the Government contributions from time to 
time of unclaimed prize-money and soldiers’ and sailors’ 
balances, and finally by allowing Colonels of regiments 
to hand over a proportion of the balance credit of the 
canteen funds. ‘There may in the minds of some persons 
be a doubt whether subscriptions. from the last-named 
source would be legitimate. A little consideration will, 
however, we think, show that there would be no im- 
propriety in such an arrangement. In the first place, it is 
a sound principle that there should be no distinction 
between the interests of officers and men. Both officers 
and men contribute to the profits of the canteen. Fre- 
quently Colonels experience some difficulty in disposing 
of those profits. The subscriptions to the fund would be 
optiorfal. It may be urged that the profits are mainly 
derived from the expenditure of the single men, who are 
in a large and daily increasing majority. The answer to 
that is that no man can tell whether he may not marry 
before he quits the Service, and though a private cannot 
during his first year marry with leave, he very often 
does take to himself a wife without leave. We are, 
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moreover, very certain that few, if any, unmarried 
soldiers would object to such a contribution. The 
great difficulty would be to convince the Army, 
Navy, and the public that the fund would be 
properly applied. There is an idea—whether well- 
founded or not we are unable to say—that there has 
been extravagance and waste in the administration of the 
Patriotic Fund. By, however, placing the new fund in 
the hands of a body composed partly of the most, emi- 


nent persons of all professions and ranks, and partly of — 


discharged soldiers and sailors, by subjecting the accounts 
to independent audit, and publishing ah annual balance- 
sheet, confidence would be created, and proper admini- 
stration secured. ‘This, however, is a matter of detail, 
and a subject for after consideration. ‘The main point 
is, that some influential public-spirited persons should 
come forward without delay to embody and give sub- 
stance to the idea certainly now afloat that some such 
fund is needed. 


LEAVING GAOL. 


ERTAIN membersof the Judicial Bench haverecently 
( vented their opinions in a style more forcible than 
dignified. It is pleasing to turn from such unseemly 
squabbles to some remarks made by Mr. Justice Denman 
when delivering his charge to the grand jury at Devizes. 
After referring to the newly-established winter assize, his 
lordship devoted a few words to the subject of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and the damage done to their 
operation by the working of the New Prisons Act. If 
his lordship’s remarks on the point succeed in drawing 
the attention of his hearers, and of the public generally, to 
this question, they will have done more to further the 
suppression.of crime than all the sentences and admoni- 
tions subsequently imposed by him in the discharge of 
his prescribed judicial functions. 

Mindful of the fatal easiness of descent in the Avernus 
of crime, these societies endeavour to recall the footsteps 
of those who have commenced the descent, and to start 
them on a fresh career in the higher atmosphere of 
honesty. With this object they inquire into the circum- 
stances of each case that comes before them. If it prove 
a proper one for assistance, the prisoner is, on his dis- 
charge, provided with food and lodging until occupation. 
can be found for him. Some are in this way assisted to 
emigrate; others have employment found for them in 
their old trade, or in the trade they have learned in 
prison ; while many ofthe lads are sent to sea, or appren- 
ticed to the fishing-trade on the coast. 

The funds administered by these Societies consisted 
partly of voluntary contributions and partly of grants 
from the county rates. For successive Parliaments, recog- 
nising that the Criminal Law should endeavour to effect 
the reformation as well as the punishment of prisoners, 
have from time to time empowered the Visiting Justices, 
on the discharge of any prisoner, to assist him out of the 


‘county rates. The sum to be so given was not to exceed 


two pounds, and might be paid either to the prisoner 
himself or to the treasurer of a certified Prisoners’ Aid 
Society on his behalf. The withdrawal of these grants is 
the direct injury done to the Societies by the operation of 
the Prisons Act. By its regulations Visiting Justices 
and assistance out of the rates are alike things of the 
past. Prisoners still in many cases receive money from 
the prison authorities on their discharge ; but, for all the 
good that it does, the money so bestowed might as well 
be employed by the Governor’s children in making ducks 
and drakes in the nearest mill-pond. It should be re 
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marked that the Societies injured are those which deal 
with short-term prisoners, as distinct from convicts. The 
object of the Prisons Act was to secure uniformity. So 
to attain this uniformity a distinction is at once made 
between convicts who are sentenced to a term of penal 
servitude, and prisoners who have been confined for some 
shorter period in a local prison. The ordinary layman, 
we should have assumed, sees little distinction between the 
two classes of criminals; each has been “in prison,” 
and it would be as dangerous and as disagreeable to 
employ a workman who for six months has seen the sun 
through the prison bars of Coldbath Fields, as one who 
for a somewhat longer period has been at work on sea- 
walls at Chatham. The Government, however—and is 
it not specially returned to deal with social subjects ?— 
would seem to view the matter somewhat more in this 
light. A person who has undergone a month’s imprison- 
ment leaves his late lodging “without a stain upon his 
character.” There will be a wild competition among 
eager employers to secure so valuable a servant ; and as 
he is sure to find an engagement at once, we need give 
him nothing for his immediate wants. But if his term of 
imprisonment has been for more than one and less than 
two months, the prisoner on his discharge receives— 
always supposing he has earned it—one shilling, his 
professional prospects not being so damaged by his 
temporary retirement but that these twelvepence will 
support him until he finds employment. In this way 
the amount which a man may receive increases with his 
term of imprisonment. If he has been over six months 
in prison, he will receive a gratuity of ten shillings, but 
in no case can he receive more. ‘That is to say, instead 
of a maximum gratuity of two pounds, varying with the 
character and necessity of the case, the authorities can 
grant to short-term prisoners a sum never exceeding ten 
shillings, and varying with the length of their punishment. 
As to convicts, however, the old rules remain in force ; 
and a convict may on his discharge receive as much as 
six pounds to enable him to look about him for employ- 
ment. 

In the case of short-term prisoners, the maximum 
grant being now ten shillings instead of forty, the Societies 
would necessarily find themselves with smaller sums at 
their disposal, even if all the prisoners elected to put 
themselves in their hands. The money may, however, 
be paid by the prison authorities either direct to ‘the 
prisoner, or to the treasurer of a Prisoners’ Aid Society 
on his behalf. Recourse to a Society implies the idea of 
continued surveillance to a greater degree than is pleasing 
to the mind of the newly liberated, the more so when the 
sum to be expended on them is so pitiful, and the chance 
of an addition to it at best problematical. Accordingly 
the Society is eschewed, and the ex-prisoner receives his 
gratuity into his own hands, to the immediate profit of 
the neighbouring publican, in whose house the day of 
delivery is celebrated. This is no rash statement, unless 
we are to reject the evidence of three speakers at the 
recent Conference on “ Aid to Discharged Prisoners.” 
In one instance there are “within a quarter of a mile of 
the prison gates several public-houses, and in one of 
these a room is set aside, and a fiddler is engaged, for 
the pleasure and accommodation of prisoners on the 
morning of their discharge.” In the second instance, 
“Of eighty females nearly every one had been twenty 
times in prison, some sixty, seventy, and eighty times; 
and each of these women had a right to demand ten 
shillings, and claimed it as a right. . . . So much does 
this demoralise the neighbourhood in which the prison 
is situated that one public-house is now considered to be 


worth a hundred pounds a year more than it was, and is 
to be enlarged on account of the increased trade which 
has been brought to it since the month of August.” 
The continuance of such a system of grants is a dis- 
graceful waste of public money. Even if properly 
applied, the gratuities are too small to be of any real 
use. The largest are, in most cases, given to old 
offenders ; and those who, having undergone the shortest 
terms, are probably still apprentices in crime, and conse- 
quently the most. hopeful subjects for reformation, are 
turned adrift with nothing but good intentions wherewith 
to defy temptation. The powers of the Societies are 
crippled, and the money expended by the nation expended 
to no purpose. Mr. Alan Scott, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Discharged Prisoners’ Relief Com- 
mittee, having addressed a letter to the Home Secretary 
on the subject, was informed by Mr. Liddell, in reply, 
that the sum of #5000 was set apart for the purpose of 
giving these gratuities, and that to carry out a scheme, 
similar to that of Mr. Seott’s Society, throughout the 
country would require a sum varying from £15,000 to 
417,000. No fault was found with the working of the 
Society, but the objection was solely.on the ground of 
expense. In a certain play, obnoxious to the Lord 
Chamberlain; a candidate for a public appointment was 
asked to distinguish between “ political” and ‘social 
economy.” With ready promptitude she defined the 
second as “spending a penny to save a pound,” and the 
first as “spending a pound to save a penny.” The 
economy of the Government is conspicuously of the 
“political” order. They plume themselves on providing 
4£,5000 which is of no use to anyone, and boggle at a 
grant of £15,000 which would effectually carry out its 
intended purpose. 

In the same letter Mr. Liddell stated that, in the 
opinion of Mr.. Cross, it was essentially the province of 
private charity to make up the difference between the 
amount of gratuity paid to a prisoner by the Government 
and the amount necessary to give him a fresh start in 
life. Here, however, the Societies find themselves con- 
fronted by a new difficulty, which is the indirect result of 
the operation of the new Prisons Act. ‘The movement 
for aiding discharged prisoners,” says Mr. Scott, “has 
never been, strictly speaking, a popular one. It has been 
chiefly supported throughout the country by the county 
magistrates.” But now the interest shown by these gen- 
tlemen is likely to diminish. So long as the management 
of prisons was in the hands of “ Visiting Justices,” magis- 
trates naturally took an interest in all that concerned the 
institutions with which they were so closely connected. 
The present generation of magistrates may, perhaps, con- 
tinue to evince this interest, but already the meetings of 
the Visiting Committees are held at longer intervals than 
were those of the old Visiting Justices, and their successors 
on the Commission of the Peace are not likely to show 
much concern for establishments with which their con- 
nection is so slight. ! | 

Beyond all doubt Prisoners’ Aid Societies have reason 
to complain of the treatment they have received at the 
hands of the Government. The manner in which they 
carried on the work entrusted to them has rarely been 
called in question. As a rule we are apt to regatd 
charitable societies with considerable suspicion ; extrava- 
gance and enormotis working expenses are too often their 
leading characteristics. With the Societies in question, 
however, the case is very different. No one, for instance, 
can impugn the economical management of the Metropo- 
litan Discharged Prisoners’ Relief Committee. To show 
the strict care and économy exercised, the secretary, in 
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his last report, states that “out of £401 rs. 3d. which was 
granted for, and which might have been spent upon, dis- 
charged prisoners during the past year (1877), the Com- 
mittee only expended £339 19s. 9d.” That is to say. 
by the constant exercise of their discretion, the 
Committee were able to return to the county funds, 
and so to save the ratepayers, no less a sum 
than £61 1s. 6d. It must be borne in mind that 
where more than £2 was wanted to give efficient assist- 
ance in any particular case, the sum had to be made up 
from the Society’s private funds; but if the Committee 
considered £2 a larger grant than was necessary, they 
returned the balance to the county fund, Inasmuch as 
the expenditure on each case is small, averaging some 
eighteen shillings, whereas the annual cost of maintaining 


a prisoner is over £22, a very limited success on the part | 


of such a Society is sufficient to make it a “ paying” con- 
cern to the community. Selfishness, therefore, quite as 
much as benevolence, suggests the necessity of giving 
every encouragement to the work in hand. 

For many reasons this work is better carried on by 
private Societies than by the State, which would have to 
undertake it, should the Societies collapse. A man would 
naturally regard with suspicion all interference on his 
behalf by the power which has been keeping him in 
durance vile. ‘Though fully alive to the fact that the 
Prisons Bill was fraught with danger to their stability, 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies were induced to stand by and 
offer no resistance to its passage through Parliament, by 
the assurance that “no impediment would be thrown in 
the way of working the Prisoners’ Aid Societies, to the 
utility and beneficial operation of which the Secretary of 
State could give his cordial testimony.” Had Mr. Cross 
given any such undertaking in any private matter personal 
to himself, we are very sure he would have observed 
it in all loyalty; but having given it in his capacity of 
Minister of a great nation, he is compelled, “ until the 
present system has had a fair trial,” to let it lie amid the 
lumber of irresponsible frivolity. 


LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
MAN 
CONCERNING CHAIRS. 
Y DEAR EXAMINER,—I am very much afraid 
that people generally do not pay sufficient 
attention to chairs and tables. I allow that chairs and 
tables may seem in themselves trivial matters, but that is 
exactly the reason why we ought to be very careful how 
we disregard them. Awful consequences, as we all know, 
may follow from the rejection of a single incomprehen- 
sible clause in the Athanasian Creed. Joseph Hume in 
the last generation, and that true model of earnestness, 
Mr. Gladstone, in the present one, have earned for them- 
selves undying fame by their serious spirit in discussing 
trifles. A single quill pen in the War Office, or even a 
mere Bulgarian more or less south of the Balkans, is a 
sufficient subject to deserve the deepest consideration of 
a modern Statesman. And who shall say, then, that 
chairs and tables are unworthy of all the heartfelt devo- 
tion of Mr. William Wilkins ? 

Accordingly, I determined one day last week to stroll 
up Oxford Street and inspect the stock-in-trade of a great 
living artist-upholsterer. Undeterred by the state of the 
streets, I made my way from the Club which I adorn 
with my presence, and found myself before long in front 
of the noble red brick pile which faces the lower end of 
Blank Street. I have always admired that solid ferru- 
ginous mass of building, from its striking likeness to the 
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British Constitution. An inferior writer would point out 
the various analogies and resemblances in detail ; for my 
part, I prefer to leave them to the judicious reader. I 
sent in my card to the distinguished artist, and found to 
my astonishment that he did not receive me in person, 
This was certainly surprising, because I have given a great 
deal of time and attention to the subject of furniture, and 
have even written a learned work on “Chippendale 
Armchairs of the First or Early Bad Period.” It may 
seem strange that I should be able to find leisure for such 
an occupation ; but of course you must have noticed that 
all earnest and highly-cultivated persons have time for 
absolutely everything. If you talk about the Eastern 
Question, they have read the Blue Books and the Duke 
of Argyll ; if you discuss the Zulu War, they are primed 
to the muzzle with Sir Bartle Frere’s despatches and Canon 
Callaway’s “South African Folklore” ; if you diverge to 
pottery, they are deeply learned in plaques and tazzas, 
have the most exquisite taste in Venetian glass or old 
Chinese porcelain, and know all the marks of every 
potter from the Etruscans of Bologna to Mr. Doulton. As 
an earnest man, I share this peculiarity of the species to 
which I belong. Ever since the upholstering renatssance, 
some ten or twelve years ago, I have studied chairs and 
tables side by side with Parliamentary returns and reports - 
of charitable societies. It is my ambition to turn out a 
complete Philosophy of Footstools; and I am _ well 
known in society as the greatest living connoisseur of 
seventeenth-century high-backed chairs. j 
A boy was deputed to take me round and inspect the 
art-furniture of the establishment. I object to being 
handed over to a boy, especially when I wish to display 
the profundity of my acquaintance with art. I feel much 
as Mr. Gladstone would feel if he were cast upon a 
desert island where the savage inhabitants knew nothing 
about either politics or Homer, and declined to acquiesce 
in the destruction of their aboriginal forests. However, 
I made the best of it, and gave the boy an amount of 
information on the subject of chairs such as he never 
before possessed. The truly earnest philosopher will dis- 
course wisdom, in season and out of season, to the first 
human being he can catch, and will never omit a chance of 
doing good or improving the occasion, even if over-taken 
in his shirt-sleeves by a band of Liverpool excursionists. 
I am bound to say that the esthetic revivalists are as 
dogmatic a set of human beings as I ever met in my life. 
I made inquiries first with regard to tables, mentioning 
the particular shape which I wished to buy. “Mr. 
Wilkins couldn’t make you a table like. that,” said the 
boy. ‘“ Mr. Wilkins thinks a table of that shape is False 
Art. The only tables Mr. Wilkins can make you are 
this, and this, and this.” I stared at the boy a little; I 
reasoned with him for some moments upon the first prin- — 
ciples of Art; but I saw he wasimpervious. He had got 
Mr. Wilkins upon the brain, and could not accept the 
sound doctrine I was endeavouring to instil into his 
esthetically benighted mind. You might as well have 
tried to persuade a Bishop into voting for Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill, or to argue Sir Wilfrid Lawson into be- 
coming chairman of the Licensed Victualler’s Association. 
I next proceeded to investigate the chairs, but found 
the same difficulty thrust in my way. As soon as I had 
described the ideal chair which I wanted, evolved out of 


' my inner consciousness by putting together the best hints 


out of two hundred and forty-seven separate chairs which 
I had inspected in various houses, the boy struck in again 
with the same objection. “ Mr. Wilkins couldn’t make 
you a chair like that,” he said. “Mr. Wilkins thinks 4 
chair of that sort is False Art. The only chairs that Mr 
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Wilkins can make are this, and this, and this.” I sub- 
sided at once this time, fog I saw that the boy was too 
much for me. As an Obstructive he would be invaluable 
to the Home Rulers, and I confidently recommend him 
to the electors of Tipperary at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

After receiving a similar checkmate in the matter of 
sofas, cabinets, carpets, and armchairs, I went on to 
attack the question of papers. Here I must confess that 
for a time we got on swimmingly enough. I selected a 
sweetly pretty harmony in red pimpernels and yellow 
leaves on a sage-green ground, with orange snails creep- 
ing up the rich purple stems in search of a crimson and 
black fruit, symmetrically rendered in conventional atti- 
tudes. This was certainly a great success, for it looked 
more unlike anything real in heaven above, or the 
earth beneath, or the waters that are under the earth, than 
anything that I ever beheld before. Accordingly it gave 
the earnest believer in purely decorative designs most 
acute pleasure. But I next inquired for an appropriate 
dado in sky-blue and sulphur-yellow to carry off the 


sombre effect of the heavy piecing. To my horror the’ 


boy once more burst out with his dreadful formula. “Mr. 
Wilkins doesn’t allow us to sell dados,” he said. ‘“ Mr. 
Wilkins thinks a paper dado is False Art. Mr. Wilkins 
believes that.a dado ought to be constructive, and he 
cannot consent to supply the public with meretricious 
ornamentation.” , 

As a man and an esthetician I could stand it no 
longer. I could not suffer Mr. Wilkins to be thrust down 
my throat in this manner. “My young friend,” I 
observed severely, “‘let me remind you that there is more 
than one Mr. Wilkins in the world. I also am a Mr. 
Wilkins, and I have written a most valuable and instruc- 
tive work on the ‘Chippendale Armchairs of the First 
or Early Bad Period.’ I consider it unreasonable that 
one Mr. Wilkins should impose laws upon another Mr. 
Wilkins, and I refuse to submit my independent judg- 
ment to any art-dictator in the world.” So saying, I 
retreated hastily into Oxford Street, and gave up all idea 
of re-furnishing my modest chambers. 

Depend upon it, this iron despotism of the accepted 
art-critics will not do. I raise the standard of revolt. 
The esthetic revivalists may tremble for their laurels. I 
have almost determined to set up as an artistic uphol- 
sterer on my own account. A monopoly of good taste 
unfortuhately exists, and I propose to break it down. 
Reinforced by the retail traders, now on the crusade 
against co-operation, I fully expect to succeed. I am 
getting quite fired with the idea, and am calling back 
some of that fervid eloquence with which I denounced 
the unchristened Turk a couple of seasons since. The 
Right of Private Judgment, that Palladium of British 
Liberty and of the Protestant Religion, is being called in 
question, and I strike, in a holier cause than that of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, for the sacred and indefeasible 
claim of every Englishman to choose his own dado. The 
moment for action has come. Let us draw the sword, 
and fling away the scabbard ; and let the glorious motto 
inscribed upon our banner be this—‘ Every Man his own 
Art-Critic.” Yours, with just indignation, 

AN EARNEST Man. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


HE proverbial, but by no means glorious, uncertainty 

of the Turf never has received a more striking 
illustration than in the race for Newmarket’s greatest 
prize last Wednesday, and many as are the instances 
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in which the favourite has succumbed over the 
Rowley mile as elsewhere, it would be difficult to cite a 
single case in which the result has been so utterly unex- 
pected. Even the people who “always told you so” are 
silent upon this occasion, and though in the course of a 
few days some of the most venturesome among them may, 
perhaps, muster up coutage to drop hints that “they came 
to me and implored me to back it,” the result of the race 
was a complete surprise, and a complete surprise it will 
remain. Nevertheless, the victory of Charibert is capable 
of a very simple explanation, and is not so out of harmony 
with his previous performances as at first blush it may 
seem to be. It is an accepted axiom in racing that when 
a number of moderate horses are running against one 
another, their relative performances will be very incon- 
sistent, one of them winning upon one occasion, and fail- 
ing ignominiously upon the next. Now there cannot be 
a doubt that the field for the Two Thousand Guineas on 
Wednesday was the most numerous as, in point of 
quality, it was the worst which has contested that race 
since Pretender won it for Mr. R. Jardine ten 
years ago. The three-year-olds of this season are 
not, to all appearances, a very brilliant lot, and, to 
make matters worse, Lord Falmouth’s unbeaten Wheel 
of Fortune was not nominated, while the lamented death 
of General Peel led to the disqualification of Peter, who 
was the best of the colts, as Wheel of Fortune was of the 
fillies. Even such lesser lights as the Duke of West- 
minster’s Victor Chief and Mr. Gretton’s Falmouth were 
not entered, and in the absence of this quartette, and of 
Mr. Bowes’s Reconciliation, who beat Charibert a fort- 
night ago, the field was composed of very inferior animals. 
This is admitted even by those whose business it is to be 
optimist, and to declare that the Turf was never in so 
flourishing a state as it is now that bookmakers and 
publicans are numerously represented among the 
“popular owners” of racehorses. 

Granting this mediocrity of the winners, there is no 
need to seek reasons which are apparent upon the surface 
for the victory of Charibert, who, like his half-brother, 
Childeric, is not a colt of very good temper, and who 
throughout his two-year-old career never ran alike. To 
give an instance of this inconsistency, and to show how 
capable of a simplé explanation is his defeat of his 
fourteen opponents, we will take his running with Count 
de Lagrange’s Rayon d’Or, a half-brother, by the way, to 
Chamant, who won this race two years ago. Charibert 
and Rayon d’Or first met in the July Stakes at New- 
market, and the latter was placed third, Charibert being 
nowhere. At Doncaster two months later Charibert won 
the Champagne Stakes very easily from the French colt, 
while two days later Rayond’Or turned the tables uponhim, 
the weights in all three instances being the same. The 
pair met for the fourth time in the Middle Park Plate, 
both failing to obtain a place, so that there was as much 
reason for anticipating the success of the one as of the 
other, and if Charibert had not been beaten at the first 
of the Newmarket meetings this year by Reconciliation 
he would have been as good a favourite as Rayon d’Or. 
Ill-natured people will, of course, say that this defeat was 
very convenient, as it enabled his backers to obtain much 
longer odds, but they must remember that Lord Fal- 
mouth is not only an honourable man, but an intelligent — 
one, and that if for a moment he suspected his trainer of 
playing any tricks with his horses the would not remain 
in the Heath House stable another five minutes. Cruel 
as is the disappointment which Charibert’s success has 
inflicted upon many ardent punters, they must look at 
the question in the light in which we have put it, before 
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setting dowht Lord Falmouth as an accomplice or a dupe 
of his trainer, and they may even find some consolation 
for the toss of their money in the reflection that the suc- 
cess of Charibert prevented that of Cadogan, who 
belongs, or is supposed to belong, to the honest man who 
has the misfortune to bear the name of Swindell. There 
is always much mystery about the horses trained in 
the Findon stable, and it is periodically rumoured 
that any favourite which may be located there has 
become or is about to become the property of that 
promising young nobleman, the Marquis of Huntly. 
Lord Huntly is better known upon the Turf as “ Mr. 
Bird,” and under this name he has run many horses 
which have brought him little profit, so that he seems to 
have been less anxious to bring true the report as to 
his purchase of Cadogan by taking over the son of 
Cremorne and Chance than he might have been three or 
four years ago. The position which Cadogan held in 
the market for weeks previous to the race was a very 
suspicious one, and he oscillated between long and short 
odds, while the sporting journals openly declared—and 
were not contradicted—that “the money was not yet 
right,” and that the colt might not run. In _ other 
words, they meant to say that the owner or owners of 
Cadogan had been unable to invest their money at a 
sufficiently tempting price, and that if they failed in 
doing so they might think fit to keep him in his stable. 
Such an overt avowal of the commercial element in 
racing is worth making a note of for the time when the 
present state of the Turf comes to be discussed. The 
defeat of Cadogan was, under these circumstances, a 
thing very much to be desired by all honest people, and 
it is to be hoped that he will be even less successful in 
the Derby than he was in the Two Thousand Guineas. 

Those who believe in coincidences must have been 
prepared to see Rayon d’Or third, for in 1877 his owner 
won the race with Chamant, and last year was second 
with Insulaire, and this is about the position which such 
a common animal might have been expected to occupy 
in a field where the only difficulty was to select one or 
two horses less moderate than the rest. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature in connection with the Two 
Thousand Guineas was the début of two colts with whose 
names rumour had long been busy. One of these was 
Captain Machell’s Blue Blood, half-brother to the famous 
Doncaster, and the other was the American three-year- 
old, Uncas, who is in the same stable as Parole, upon 
whose doings at Epsom we commented last week. Blue 
Blood was bought by Captain Machell as a yearling 
for 3000 guineas, and kindly made over by that 
gentleman to Lord Lonsdale at a slight advance 
upon the original cost. Lord Lonsdale retired from 
the Turf soon afterwards, and Captain Machell again 
became the owner of Blue Blood at something like 
300 guineas instead of three thousand. This was very 
fortunate for Captain Machell apparently, as B lue Blood, 
though like his half-brother, Doncaster, he stopped for 
want of condition on Wednesday, ran quite well enough to 
raise the hope that he will turn out better than high-priced 
yearlingsgenerallydo. Whether he will followin the footsteps 
of his half-brotherand win the Derby, is the question which 
will excite most interest for the next three weeks in the 
He has not much to fear from the 
American colt Uncas, who showed very different form 
from his stable-companion, Parole ; and when it is added 
that Discord, the first favourite, was the first beaten, and 
that Lord Rosebery made a terrible blunder in his esti- 
mate of Visconti’s capabilities, all that is worth saying 
about a very uneventful “‘Two Thousand” will have 
been said. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FIRST GALLERY. 
(No. 1 Z0 84.) 

ry EAVES ARE BUT WINGS ON WHICH THE SUM- 

MER FLIES.” Vicat Cole, A. A still pool o’erhung 
with trees changing to summer tints. A woodland pathway 
strewn with leaves borders one side of the picture. G 
sky. 

6. THe ASTROLOGER. Seymour Lucas. Middle-aged 
man in dark robe casting a horoscope ; globe and astrologi- 
cal instruments in background. 

15. Brrps OF A FEATHER. Yeend King. Two lovers 
and a flock of geese on a common. Solidly painted land- 
scape. 

20. "LISTED FOR THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. Ziiza- 
beth Butler, née Thompson. In the foreground of an Irish 
landscape, a stretch of bog and blue hills in the distance, 
two recruits are marching to the dep6ét between a sergeant 
and a drummer-boy, while two other soldiers bring up the 
rear. One young fellow marches along smoking defiantly, 
while the other casts a backward glance at his old home. 
Admirably painted figures, with much movement in them. 

21. THE WANING OF THE YEAR. £rnest Parten. 
Purchased by the Academy under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest. A quiet pool, and tall birch trees growing beside 
it ; grey hills and sky in background. Full of poetry. 

25. THe Gorpon Riots. Seymour Lucas. The 
following quotation from the Axnual Register of June 7, 
1780, is given in the catalogue :— The tremendous roar of 
the authors of these horrible scenes was heard at one in- 
stant, and in the next the dreadful report of soldiers’ muskets 
firing in platoons ;.and, in short, everything served to impress 
the mind with ideas of universal anarchy and approaching 
desolation.” <A vivid and well-composed scene. Dead men 
and wounded soldiers in foreground. The various expres- 
sions on the soldiers’ faces well rendered. ‘ 

27. Biossom. Basil Bradley. Sheep, and mare, and 
foal, ducks, &c., in orchard, amid trees laden with blossom. 
The animals well painted. 

32. A Water-Frotic. Hamilton Macallum. Boys 
bathing from boats. Sea unnaturally opaline. 

33. THE River Mouta. /. W. Oakes, A. A contend- 
ing sea and tide, good atmosphere and well-painted surf. 

38. Cuarity. Frank Dadd. A jester relieves a 
mendicant at the foot of a wayside cross, while monks pass 
by. Low key of colour. The jester’s figure well drawn. 

39. SUMMER Breezes. J. Calderon, R.A. A red- 
haired maiden struggling against the wind on the seashore. 
Admirably modelled arms and neck. A vigorous work. 

40. “Speak Low, My Lute.” A. Elmore, R.A. A 
lady with a lute. Smooth and feeble. 

45. Mrs. Hicuens. G.F. Watts, R.A. <A note 
worthy portrait. 

so. AN EnctisH Hayrretp. 3B. W. Leader. A hay- 
field near the sea. The hay cleverly painted. 

55. THE OLD STONEBREAKER. #7. 7. Wells, RA. 
Some character in the old man’s face. Too painty. 

62. THE Fooitsh Vircins. Arthur Hill, ‘The 
drapery well managed, the anatomy doubtful. 


63. THE RETURN oF A PeniTENT. JL. Fildes, A. A 
maiden prostrate on the door of her old home in a village. 
The neighbours gather round her in busy conversation, and 
the children gaze at her pityingly. A stalwart carter going 
home from work stops his horse on which children are riding, 
and with an old man and a young girl forms a group in the 
road. The picture is full of pathos, very true in colour, and 
well composed. It would make an admirable engraving. 

64. JoHN Matcotm, EsQ, oF POLTALLOGH- 
W, W. Ouless, A. A masterly portrait. f 

72. ALICEIN WonDERLAND. G. D. Leslie, R.A. Should 
have been called “A Study of a Sofa.” The painter has 
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attempted a more vigorous style of manipulation than that 
wsual with him, but with indifferent success. 

73. INTELLECT AND Instinct. #7. S. Marks, R.A. 
Elect. An old savant walking along a road reading, has 
dropped a book, and his dog reminds him of it. Very 
soundly painted. 

80. OrpHans. G. A. Storey, A. Two children are 
being brought to an orphanage. The orphans, who are 
about to be admitted, seem in an absurdly flourishing con- 
dition. The little maidens at work in the school are daintily 
painted. 


oS 


SECOND GALLERY. 
(No. 85 @# 170.) 

93- WAITING FOR THE BLESSING OF Pius IX. at 
St. JOHN LATERAN, ROME, 1869. Keeley Halswelle. A 
picturesque group of people under a blue Italian sky. Too 
garish in colour. 

97. FREsH LAVENDER. C. £. Perugini. A graceful 
serving maiden putting lavender into a wardrobe. Charm- 
ingly and deftly painted. The lace edging and the lavender 
admirable. 

98. Leary June. A. W. Hunt. Lush greenery and 
reflections in a still pool in a sandstone quarry. Clever 
reflections. 

102. EstHER. LZdwin Long, A. The finest work 
in the Academy. The Queen is seated, and behind her an 
attendant holds a shawl as if to put it on, while a duskier 
maiden is opening a casket of jewels. The Queen’s face 
is of a magnificent type, with large dark eyes, and 
wondrously beautiful. An imperial woman this, painted 
with singular power. Arms and modelling of the face good 
and true, and accessories most careful without obtruding 
themselves. 

115. THE Quack. HZ. G. Glindoni. A quack-doctor 
holding forth in front of his booth, in the market-place of a 
village, at the commencement of the century. The group is 
well composed, and full of character. 

1rg. Bronpina. Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. An ex- 
quisitely-painted head of a soft and sweet Italian girl. The 
light in the eyes is put in after too startling a fashion, and 
should be glazed over. “Biondina,” Sir Frederick, might 
have cataract as you have painted her. 

124. Apversity. James Sant, R.A. A girl in shabby 
black clothes leans against a wall, selling flowers. There is 
considerable pathos in the face, and the picture is smoothly 
painted. 

125. “Sweer ra’s THE EVE.” John Linnel, Sen. 
An example of a master whose mannerisms have run away 
with him. An impossible sky and unreal foreground. 

133. CUTTING FORAGE ON THE FRENCH COAST. 
Hl. W. B. Davis, R.A. Long grass painted with much 
truth in the foreground, sea and shore on the right, and a 
blue sky and summer clouds. A picture full of charms. 

140. SAD MemoriEs. C. W. Cope, R.A. Shows how 
it is possible to be an Academician, and paint like—a Cope. 

143-. May Morninec. , Jessie Macgregor. A well- 
managed group of girls celebrating the May. Good scheme 
of colour, showing considerable promise. 

150. “THE TOWER OF STRENGTH WHICH STOOD FOUR- 
SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLEW.” F. £. Millais, 
R.A. A tower stands on an island under a lowering sky, 
surrounded by water, upon which, so troubled is it, the waves 
are presumably beating fiercely. The sky is lighter under the 
cloud-rack, but the whole picture gives the impression of 
Stress of weather. It is indubitably powerful, but certainly 
not pleasing. 

165. A Hearty Wetcome. JL. Alma-Tadema, A. A 
garden in a Roman house. A woman welcomes a child, and 
4 man comes down the steps. Tall sun-flowers stand up 
against the marble, and red blossoms and thistles fill the 
foreground. The colouring is alike bold and successful, and 
the workmanship is admirable. 
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168. A Trespasser. J. C. Horsley, R.A. The 
cat, perhaps, is passable, but the remainder of the picture is 
worthy of the class of Academicians to which this well-mean- 
ing gentleman belongs. 





THIRD GALLERY. 
(No. 171 ¢0 291.) 


172. AMONG THE Lotus Poots. SFrank Dillon. 
Everyone has heard of the Lotus, but few people have any 
idea of what it is like. Here Mr. Dillon has painted it deftly 
on a summer morning in Japan. 

173. INTERVIEWING THE MEMBER. J rskine JVicol, A. 
Constituents, presumably Scotch, interviewing a gentleman 
in a hunting coat, who looks very like an adventurer. Full 
of humour, and carefully painted. The member’s head is a 
good study. 


182. THE BATHERS ALARMED. FP. &. Morris, A’ 
Three graceful maidens rushing into their punt at the sight 
of a bull. Pretty faces, and well-managed diaphanous 
drapery, but rather trickily painted. 


183. THE Ricut Hon. JoHN Bricut. W. W. Ouless, 
A. One of the painter’s best portraits. 


187. Fear. /. 7: Nettleshi~. A tiger surrounded by 
the waves. Hung too high to judge of it fairly. The painter 
might surely have chosen a more interestfhag subject. 


188, ELIJAH IN THE WILDERNESS. Sir F. Leighton, 
P.R.A. A large pigure, but the President is not seen at his 
best in it. The angel is a graceful figure, though her 
drapery curls up after a wholly inexplicable fashion, as there 
are no indications of wind. The muscles of the upper part 
of the body are exaggerated, noticeably those on each side 
of the axilla, and the development of the lower does not cor- 
respond with that of the upper part of the body. A disap- 
pointing work. 

195. THE PoACcHER’s Wipow. JSriton Riviere A’ 
The painter quotes— 

“ She thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares, and her husband's blood, 
And the voice of her indignation 

Rose up to the throne of God ”— 
So we presume he means this picture seriously. But it is 
nevertheless very comic. The poacher’s wife leans her head 
on her knees on a moonlight night in the corner of the wood, 
and is evidently thinking what a good time the deceased 
ragamuffin might have had were he alive, for all around her 
are dotted hares, rabbits, and cock and hen pheasants, 
evidently aware of her husband’s death, and grown bold in 
consequence. The late lamented must certainly have had 
capital sport in his time. 

197. I’'tu SERENADE NO More. /. £. Hodgson, A. 
A humorous picture, deftly executed, of a melancholy Oriental 
who has hung his lute on the wall and given over 
serenading. 

199. ALFRED BaLtpwin, Esq. £. /. Poynter, R.A. 
A vigorous portrait of a rather truculent-looking gentleman. 

207. FREE FROM CaRE. Thomas Faed, R.A. Also 
free from merit. A gipsy girl near a tent on a common. The 
colour tawdry and vulgar, and the subject a commonplace 
one. 

210. GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. John O’ Connor. 
A good picture cruelly skied. An evening view from San 
Nicola firmly and poetically painted. 

214. THE Ricur Hon. W. E. Grapstong, M.P. 
¥. E. Millais, R.A. The best portrait in the exhibition. A 
capital likeness, the head finely modelled, and painted with 
remarkable force and solidity. A great portrait in every 
sense of the word. 

219. CLOUDLAND AND Moor. eter Graham, A. 
The foreground fairly painted, but the clouds are wooden, 
and the picture does not realise the title for us. 


220. THE DearH WARRANT. /ohn Fettie, R.A. A | 


young Prince pale at having to sign a death warrant. Tells 
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the story well, but the figures are too obviously composed. 
The courtiers on the left show good workmanship. 

221. A Surrotk Marsu. j. Aumonier. A fine 
expanse of marsh, over which flit wheeling sea-birds. A sense 
of distance well rendered. 

225. A MipsumMER Nicut. 4. W. B. Davis, R.A. 
Cattle in the foreground, the misty night very cleverly con- 
veyed on canvas. 

226. Lapy Frances Bususy. /. Sant, R.A. One 
of those portraits that you see nowhere but at the Academy. 
Smooth and commonplace work. 

227. By THE Lonety Tarn. G. £. Hering. A 
landscape with water, painted after the fashion of old days. 
If the painter did not compose his picture like Turner, he was 
very lucky in his point of view. 

231. IMOGEN BEFORE THE CAVE OF BeEtarius. P. 
F. Poole, R.A. Precisely what we might expect from the 
title and the painter. 

232. HamLet AND OpHeLia. C. W. Cope, R.A. 
Mr. Cope in all his glory. A glowing Hamlet and a hot 
Ophelia. The way in which the top of a garishly-painted 
window is put exactly behind Ophelia’s head, like a large 
comb, compels our warmest admiration. 

236. THE AFTERMATH. W. J. Hennessy. A_note- 
worthy picture, full of poetry, and very delicately and yet 
strongly painted. ,, 

238. Down THE RiveR. JL. Alma-Tadema, A. 
A Roman gentleman going to take his wife and family for 
arow. A marble bridge runs across the picture, and only the 
heads of the principal figures are visible. Superbly painted, 
but not particularly interesting. 

241. MORNING ON THE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN. 
H. W. Mesdag. To be looked at from a distance. Good 
sea and swinging boats. 


245. RIPENING SUNBEAMS. Vicat Cole, A. Like 


_a great many of Mr. Cole’s pictures. Blue middle distance, 


and too much colour. 


248. AN INTERESTING Story. Aida Montalba. 
Hung out of sight, but the woodland apparently well painted. 


249. A Basui-Bazoux. / D. Millet. A fine head. 
The fierce irregular is feeling the edge of his sword. 


250. A VALLEY BY THE SEA. j/. MacWihirter, A. 
Highly effective, but too green and too glaring. Still the 
artist may have seen the effects he has depicted. 

251. O_tp Frienps. #. S. Marks, R.A. Elect. Two 
Greenwich pensioners looking at the disused figure-heads of 
line-of-battle ships stowed away in a yard. An infinite 
amount of character in the old men’s faces. 

255. A Snow Scene. ZL. Munthe. The artist puts 
no title to what we have called a snow scene, but only this 
verse :— 

“The grey sky’s flecked with crimson gleams, 
And wan and white below, 
On laden trees and locked-up streams, 
And roof and road—the snow!” 
Mr. Munthe never paints anything else but snow, and he 
does it admirably. The red gleam of the winter sunset is 
caught with wonderful felicity and fixed on canvas. 


262. ON THE DutcH Coast at CAMPERDOWN. 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. Good atmosphere, and a squall immi- 
nent, but the clouds are too solid. 

264. Lapy GirraRD. /. Archer. 
respectable portrait. 


267. THE CLOSE oF A MIpSUMMER’s Day. 
£. A. Wateriow. A cottage on the reedy margin of a 
Norfolk broad. The foreground is wholly occupied by the 
water, which reflects the tint of the sky, and on which lie 
the broad leaves of water-lilies. A boatman in a boat ferries 
a woman over the still mere. Genuinely poetical, and 
painted with a great deal of nice feeling. 


269. “LivTLE TO EARN AND Many To Keep.” 
F. C. Hook, R.A. Mr. Hook at home on the sea again. 


A cold but 


274. Portrait or A Lavy. jj. £, Millais, R.A. 
Gives the impression, whether it be correct or not, of a face 
to produce which art has aided nature, owing to.the whiteness 
of the flesh tints employed by the artist. , 

275. MusHRoom GaTHeERERS. /. C. Hook, R.A. 
The blue sea and bits of surf where it circles round rocks 
capitally rendered. The mushrooms, to be true to nature, 
should be white. 

280. THE Matreruorn. Sir R, P. Collier. A 
highly creditable picture, rising above the level of amateur 
work, 

281. Mr. AND Mrs. Jessop OF ENDCLIFFE GRANGE, 
SHEFFIELD. F. C. Horsley, R.A. Shilling photographs. 
On the line, of course. The sort of thing that makes the 
intelligent foreigner who knows anything of art rush out of 
Burlington House howling. . 

282. Sir. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 
A good transcript of a thoughtful face. 


287. Harp Hit. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. Ayoung 
fellow who has been gambling leaves the room, evidently 
“Hard Hit.” His three companies are at the table, one 
malign individual still shuffling, and one rising and appa- 
rently assuring the victim that he shall have his revenge 
any day he likes. There are bottles on the sideboard, and 
the floor is strewn with cards. A dramatic picture, the 
figures finely painted and with a fine sense of colour. 


289. AMARILLA. Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. A fair 


Italian girl, very sympathetically painted with all the ex- 
quisite finish the President commands. 


G. F. Watts, R.A. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—— 
EGYPTIAN BANKRUPTCY. 

OLITICS and finance are so mixed up in the 
wretched complications which now make Egypt 

an object of special interest that it is not easy for the 
general public to separate them in discussing the 
question, and hardly possible for those who are pecu- 
niarily involved in the Egyptian debts to do. so in their 
efforts to recover as much as they can of what is owing 
to them. It is very important, however, that the separa- 
tion should be made, and much help towards this is 
afforded by the ponderous Blue-Book on the finances of 
Egypt which has just been issued. As the correspon- 


dence only comes down to the close of last. year, it 


throws very little light on the present political situation, 
and with the little that it does throw we shall not here 
concern ourselves. But its revelations as to the financial 
condition of the Khedive and his dominions are extremely 
important. Ugly as is the story here told in detail from 
May, 1876, the eve of Mr. Goschen’s attempt to obtain 
the reformation in which Mr. Cave had failed, it shows 
that matters are not in an altogether hopeless state. It 
shows, in fact, that, though the Khedive is as insolvent 
as any spendthrift and gambler can be, Egypt is not so 
bankrupt that its affairs may not, under proper manage- 
ment, be set right with but little loss to the bondholders. 
As some of those bondholders or their representatives 
indulged in a panic on the Stock Exchange and sold out 
at a ruinous sacrifice last Monday and Tuesday, tho 
they must have known that the money was ready for 
paying the current interest. on the Unified Debt,- we 
cannot suppose that the reading of this Blue-Book would 
have restrained their folly. Less impulsive people, how- 
ever, may derive a measure of consolation from it. 

As to the Khedive’s discreditable and irretrievable 
position, its evidence ought to satisfy his Highness’s most 
vindictive enemy. His ill-gotten lands havebeenmo 
over and over again ; yet he still holds them, though now 
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with the assistance of English and French directors, whom, 
unlike Messrs. Rivers-Wilson and De Blignitres, he is 
pledged to keep in his employ and take the advice of, 
unless their respective Governments consent to his dis- 
missing them. There is not much chance, therefore, 
of a recurrence of an incident which, as Mr. Vivian, our 
Consul-General, reported to Lord Salisbury, “ provoked 
a great deal of scandal” last May. On that occasion a 
European firm proposed, by order of the Court, to seize 
the furniture of his palace of Ramleh, in accordance with 
the terms of a mortgage he had given. Thereupon he 
produced a previous bill of sale given, after the fashion 
of any ordinary swindler, “to his family.” That, how- 
ever, was challenged as fictitious, and the Court ordered 
its own officers to proceed with the seizure. The officers 
were met with armed resistance, and accordingly went to 
Alexandria to obtain from its Governor “ the assistance 
of the public force.” “On their return to the palace,” 
Mr. Vivian adds, “ they were admitted, but informed by 
the Khedive’s representative, in his Highness’s name, 
that the palace was the residence of the Chief of the 
State and could not, therefore, be violated, and that he 
should formally oppose any distraint or seizure within 
its precincts.” The Court ruled that any such opposition 
was illegal; but Mr. Vivian does not tell us whether the 
European firm got its money after all. He gives plenty 
of evidence, however, of other equally arbitrary, if not 
quite so pitifully vulgar, illegalities on the part of his 
Highness, and especially in the extortions practised on 
the fellaheen and misappropriations of revenue collec- 
tions, in order that the nominal reductions in the Civil 
List might not lessen the funds at his disposal. Perhaps 
no proof was needed of Ismail Pasha’s shameless dis- 
honesty, but the official disclosures of it that are now 
made cannot fail to discredit him, and thus hasten his 
downfall, which is clearly the necessary preliminary to 
any real reform of Egyptian finances. 

That such a reform is possible the Blue-Book shows, 
and it also indicates the way. A few more years of 
merciless oppression of the fellaheen, of no less monstrous 
extortion practised upon the less impoverished classes of 
Egyptian society, and of treacherous action towards the 
bondholders, both native and foreign, may bring the 
‘country to ruin. But the despatches of Mr. Vivian and 
his colleagues, while giving evidence in abundance of all 
those malpractices, show also that Egypt is not yet 
ruined, and that a prudent administration of affairs may 
bring it into a prosperous condition. ‘The country is so 
rich in resources, hitherto only abused, if not neglected, 
that perhaps the Khedive was not wrong in protesting 
against Mr. Rivers-Wilson’s proposal to ask the bond- 
holders to compound their debt, and to accept an 
assured portion in lieu of the vague promise of the 
whole, which Cherif Pasha’s Cabinet is now commissioned 
to make. Theycannot count upon getting either the whole 
oranyconsiderable part, however, unless some much better 


Government is established than Ismail Pasha favours. 


How that is to be obtained events must prove. As Mr. 
Vivian has gone back to Cairo, and as the English and 
French Governments have agreed upon temperate 
expostulation with the Khedive, which Mr. Vivian has 
doubtless been instructed to emphasise in every possible 
way, we may hope that some good will come of the 
proceeding. It is a hopeful sign, at any rate, that the 
Khedive has not ventured to depose the English and 
French directors of the Daira lands, as he deposed the 
English and French members of Nubar Pasha’s Govern- 
ment. The Daira lands, our readers may remember, 
were hypothecated last October by the Khedive’s family 
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as security for the new Egyptian Loan then raised, in 
order to provide the interest due on the Unified Debt. 
The English Government, acting in concert with the 
French Government, nominated Mr. Rowsell on’ the 
express understanding that he should. not be “ divested 
of his functions” without its consent, and also on the 
understanding that, while he was empowered to see that 
“the rents of the lands were collected and remitted to 
Messrs. Rothschild, so far as-they were required to keep 
down the interest on the loan, and supply the sinking 
fund,” England was not to be supposed by that arrange- 
ment to be involved in “any liability to pay, in any con- 
tingency, the interest on the loan.” That minor arrange- 
ment may possibly support a solution of the larger diffi- 
culty of Egyptian finances as a whole so far as England 
is affected by them. The Egyptian Government may 
consent to similar hypothecations of other sources of 
revenue by which the interests of the bondholders will be, 
if not absolutely protected, at least reasonably insured. 

The State debt of Egypt, exclusive of the Khedive’s 
personal liabilities and the floating and unsecured 
debt, is under £80,000,000. As the assumed revenue 
of the country under existing arrangements is nearly 
411,000,000, and as more than £8,000,000 is col- 
lected, there ought to be no insuperable difficulty in 
the payment of the interest, if only the Civil List can 
be brought within proper limits, and if common 
honesty can be observed in the collection of taxes. 
These, it must be admitted, are large “ ifs,” especially as, 
under Ismail Pasha’s rule, there has been no precedent 
for anything in the nature of just administration. But 
the financial condition of Egypt is infinitely better than 
that of Turkey, as are also its commercial prospects. 
The English and French Governments are already, to 
some extent, pledged to support the bondholders’ interest ; 
and their best hope of getting back their due is in 
showing a reasonable amount of patience, and avoiding 
both reckless panics and preposterous demands for 
political assistance. 31 


SpanisH Stock.—Some time since we pointed out to 
our readers the probability of a sharp rise in Spanish 
Stocks, and especially the Three per Cents. The rise has 
now reached 13% per cent. since the period at which we 
wrote, or about 1o per cent. profit on the actual money 
expended. As the stock now only pays 6% per cent. 
per annum, we think that little further advance is to he 
looked for. 


MUSIC. 
——= 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

URIOUSLY enough, Mdlle. Turolla managed to 
succeed better in “ Il Trovatore” than we could 

have anticipated. There was a show of unsuspected 
power in her “ Miserere” scene, and if high notes 
were defective, no complaint as to either resonance 
or quality can be made of the lower ones. Her voice 
is deficient in flexibility, but she declaims and acts 
fairly well. Mdlle. Pasqua was not the best 
Azucena we have seen, nor will she quickly out-do 
Trebelli and Scalchi ; her voice and style suited them- 
selves admirably, however, to the character of the gipsy- 
mother, and her success was commensurately great. 
Signor Sylva also tried a second part here in Manrico, 
but the music is too high for him. It is useless for an 
artist to attempt a rd written for an organ above his 
compass ; for no matter how intelligently he may act or 
how artistically he may sing, the result is sure to be 





oe 





ere. 


‘unsatisfactory. Signor Sylva must keep to characters 
that do not require so many notes above the staff. 
Carbone has appeared to greater advantage than 
as the Conte di Luna, but Signor Vianesi’s chorus and 
orchestra are too perfect in “Il Trovatore” to leave 
much room for complaint. 
* Opera-goers who saw Mdlle. Marie Heilbron in “ La 
‘Traviata” five years ago must have been disappointed 
to find on Saturday that her vocal improvement has 
been very slight. The foreign reputation gained by the 
prima donna in the interval of her absence justified us 
in expecting a considerable advance. But her voice has 
not changed in regard either to quality or strength, while 
its ¢remolo is as perceptible as heretofore. On the other 
‘hand, Mdile. Heilbron’s capacity as a florid singer has 
somewhat increased, her rendering of “ Ah! fors’ & 
lui” leaving no room for doubt in this respect. Again, 
her acting was that of a gifted, and mature artist, and 
dramatically her assumption was worthy the name 
Mdlle. Heilbron has earned abroad as an emotional 
lyric actress. Her reception at the hands of a large 
audience was extremely favourable. M. Capoul sus- 
tained his old part of Alfredo. 

Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, a clever young artist who has 
hitherto been of invaluable assistance at Her Majesty’s, 
made her first appearance at Covent Garden on Thurs- 
day. Zerlina was the part chosen: for her début, and 
although we understand she had only studied it a few 


-days, her success was in all respects emphatic. Mdlle. 


Valleria sang charmingly, and acted with her usual grace 
and intelligence. She was frequently applauded, and re- 
called twice after the second act. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


T this house “ Carmen ” appears at present to hold 
undivided sway. Barely has Mr. Carl Rosa 
finished running it two nights a week, when Mr. Maple- 
son returns to do the same thing, and, moreover, 
chooses Bizet’s opera for his opening night. Well and 
good, but, above all things, do not let us have too much 
“Carmen.” It is not so often we come across an opera of 
its calibre that we can be content to be sickened of it 
in a twelvemonth. Besides, in the regular season there are 
many other important works that command Mr. Mapleson’s 
attention. The present representation has the attraction 
of Mdlle. Minnie Hauk’s Carmen, and by sheer force of 
artistic approptiateness she has made the part her own. 
No one else delineates it so well, for the simple reason 
that no one else acts with such truth to the nature and 
character of the creature she represents. Mdlle. Hauk’s 
reception and success on Saturday night must have been 
gratifying to that artist. Madame Sinico is now the 
Michaela, but her performance lacks the sympathy with 
which Mdlle. Valleria and Miss Gaylord invested the 
part. Signor Campanini is a good José, and Signor Del 
Puente still the best of Toreadors—looking, acting, and 
singing to perfection. The other characters are in good 
hands, and with Sir Michael Costa at his old post— 
chorus and orchestra being composed of | first-rate 
material, the ensembles go capitally. 

On Tuesday Mdlle. Ambré appeared in “ La Traviata ” 
(the opera in which she made her dédu¢ in the autumn), 
and once more did she dazzle her audience by the beauty 
of her dresses and the glitter of her diamonds. But in 
all other respects Mdile. Ambré failed to satisfy the 
requirements of her 7é/. Such attributes as vocal 
charm, and the ability to sing an even scale or a respect- 
able trill, this lady does not possess; and without them 
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we scarcely recognise her title to the position of prima 
donna, much more to sing the part of Violetta. Madlle, 
Ambré acts intelligently, but voz/a tout / : 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
ETTING a new conductor over an old body of 
musicians is akin to revolutionising their ideas and 
style. But inasmuch as Mr. Wilhelm Ganz had for 
some time taken part with Dr. Wylde in the direction of 
the New Philharmonic Concerts, his succession to the 
sole conductorship, on the resignation of the doctor, 
was not by any means like a complete change. Wemay 
at once state that Mr. Ganz, who has long been recog- 
nised as a proficient in wielding the ddton, proved quite 
equal to the task of conducting the more important 
works on Saturday afternoon, when the opening concert 
of the season took place. On this occasion nothing new 
was added to the repertory of the Society. The sym- 
phony was Berlioz’s “ Harold en Italie” (recently given 
at the Crystal Palace), and the masterly work was 
splendidly played. Mr. Ganz has at his disposal a really 
fine orchestra, with plenty of dash and precision; he 
must only take care to keep them all “of one mind,” 
and make them see that their wooden wind instruments 
are as nearly as possible in tune. The viola obbligato in 
the symphony was beautifully played by Herr Straus. 
Mr. Charles Hallé repeated an old success with the 
“Emperor ” concerto; and the “‘ Egmont” overture and 
ballet music from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Feramors ” completed 
the balance of the programme. Mdlle. Schou, who 
recently made a successful dédé¢ at Covent Garden, sang 
“ Gli angui d’inferno” (“ Flauto Magico”) moderately 
well, “ Caro nome” much better, and with some Danish 
songs made her audience enthusiastic. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
BEETHOVEN’s C minor symphony and the Mendelssohn - 
violin concerto, played by Sefior Sarasate, were the pieces 
de résistance of the Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday, 
and despite the unpleasant weather a large audience filled 
St. James’s Hall. The symphony was irreproachably 
played, Mr. Cusins’s orchestra being in its best form. . 
Sefior Sarasate received the hearty welcome due to a 
violinist who is as popular as he is gifted, and gave an 
extraordinary rendering of the concerto he has so often 
played here. We say extraordinary, because it was taken 
even at a faster speed than the Spanish artist has ever 
rendered it before ; and it is notorious that he already 
outdid all other fiddlers by the marvellous pace at which 
he executed the most difficult passages in the concerto. 
But much as it may excite our wonder, we cannot accept 
this tremendous rush of notes and sound as an artistic 
interpretation of Mendelssohn’s charming phrases and 
passages of jioriture. Not only do they lose in distinet- 
ness, and consequently in true effect, but, as was the 
case in the present instance, it was totally impossible for 
the band to keep pace with the soloist. Hence many 
slips that promised more than once to end disastrously, 
and unless Sefior Sarasate wishes to always have the same 
result, he had better play the Mendelssohn concerto in 
future at a reasonable Zemfo. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—— 
“THE GIRLS” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 
EW pieces have recently been presented to 4 
London audience of which the plot is so poor, sO 
threadbare, and so ill-constructed as that of Mr. Byron's 
new comedy, “ The Girls.” Two sisters marry—one for 
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love, the other for money; the latter is miserable, the 
former happy. If there be any moral in the piece at 
all, it is that people should not marry for money. 
This is, as a principle, quite true; but the play does 
not prove it. Mr, Byron only proves thata girl should 
not marry an extremely objectionable, vulgar |man, 
who appears to have money, but possesses, in fact, no 
capital at all; and that it is better to choose a gentle- 
manly artist of talent, although he may be struggling. And 
as, eventually, Mabel is as happy with her extremely 
vulgar husband, Potter, as is her sister Clara with the 
talented sculptor, Judson, even this moral, poor as it is, 
is not fully carried out. 

But besides these faults of principle, the whole con- 
struction of the play is poor, and the details are inappro- 
priate. It is absurd to suppose that a girl like Mabel, 
who is represented as pure-minded and lady-like, should 
accept such an unmitigated and atrocious cad as Potter. 
To convert Mrs Clench, for whom the very idea of the 
plot suggested a fresh character—that of an enthusiastic 
and romantic mother—into the conventional mother-in- 
law of the oldest and most threadbare type, is a still 
greater mistake. Nor is it at all likely that Clench, 
whose sole idea is money, should not have taken 
measures to ascértain the soundness of his son-in-law’s 
pecuniary position. Again, the notion of Lord Aspland 
forgetting all about his dear friend the struggling artist 
for no less than eighteen months, while he shoots in 
Central Africa, and leaves the man to whom he has given 
extensive orders to starve, is little short of impossible ; 
and the rich uncle in India is not a new idea 
in comedy. In short, the plot is full of incon- 
gruities, and the characters, if such existed, could not 
possibly act in real life as they do onthe stage. But here 
our blame must cease. A more amusing play has seldom 
been produced. Notwithstanding its outrageous im- 
probabilities, the dialogue is so bright and sparkling, and 
the acting is so excellent throughout, that we think there 
can be no doubt whatever of its permanent success. The 
“run” may indeed—though we hope it will not—be as 
long as that of its predecessor ; but in the present dearth 
of thoroughly lively and amusing pieces, it is sure to be 
quite long enough for those who like to see Messrs. 
James, Thorne, and Farren in more than one part 
every three years. Whereall the performers are so good, 
it is difficult to avoid praising too lavishly. But a few 
words on Mr. James’s rendering of the most unsympa- 
thetic 7é2 of Potter appears necessary. The vulgarity and 
self-sufficiency of the man is, in the first act, distinctly over- 
done, although it is irresistibly comic; for the audience 
is shocked that Mabel should accept him. Mr. James 
himself will probably modify his obnoxiousness after a 
few nights. On the other hand, nothing can be better 
than his acting at the conclusion of the piece. A less 
talented actor would, on being reconciled to his wife, 
and when everything is ending happily, have certainly 
toned down the vulgarity which so offends in the earlier 
acts, and make people think that Potter was not so bad 
a fellow after all. Mr. James does not fall into this error. 
He began as a horribly vulgar snob, and remains a 
horribly vulgar snob to the end. Misfortunes have im- 
proved Potter’s morals and softened his heart, but they 
have not altered his manners. Mr. Thorne at first rather 
overdoes the sculptor’s shyness, but improves as the piece 
proceeds, and Mr. Farren is absolutely perfect. The 
ladies have little to do in proportion, but they do that 
little well, and Miss Illington is so charming a Clara that 
many would gladly change places with Mr. somes in the 
third act. 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


or 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S LAND OF MIDIAN 
REVISITED.* 


LTHOUGH we have in these pages the record of 
Captain Burton’s second visit to the land of 
Midian, the singular freshness and vivacity of treatment 
which marked his earlier volumes form the most attrac- 
tive feature of the charming volumes before us. This 
latter expedition of the enterprising traveller, like the 
former, was due to the foresight of the present Khe- 
dive of Egypt. The expedition which visited Midian 
travelled two thousand five hundred miles hy sea 
and land, of which six hundred miles, not including 
by-paths, were mapped and planned by its officers, 
and the outcome is that we have now before us a 
detailed and trustworthy account, with all appropriate 
statistics, of an “ old-new” land, which the civilised world 
had clean forgotten, and which, from being one of the 
most flourishing and opulent countries of the ancient 
world, had faded away into a phantom of the historical 
past. The immediate purpose of: the latter expedition 
was to bring to a satisfactory and practical conclusion 
the researches of the former expedition into the mineral 
wealth and material resources generally of Midian. The 
result has been a very gratifying and encouraging division 
of its mineral wealth into two great branches—firstly, the 
rich silicates and carbonates of copper smelted by the 
ancients in North Midian ; and, secondly, the auriferous 
veins worked, but not worked out, by comparatively 


modern races in South Midian. Captain Burton gives. 


substantial reasons for believing that, even during the 
present generation, “ tailings” have been washed for gold. 
Amongst other triumphs of the successful enterprise are 
“‘ specimens” of three several valuable deposits of sulphur, 
of a turquoise mine, of salt and saltpetre, and of vast 
deposits of gypsum. We have little hesitation in 
expressing a strong conviction that the vast and valuable 
resources of mineral wealth of Midian now revealed by 
Captain Burton’s expedition will not be left wasted and 
unworked by the engineering skill and financial enterprise 
of the nineteenth century, and that the ancient glories 
and prosperity of the land of Midian will be soon on 
their way towards a revival. The chief geographical 
“‘ finds” discovered by Captain Burton are the identifica- 
tion of the ruined cities mentioned by Ptolemy, and “the 
Harrahs,” or Plutonic centres scattered over the seaboard 
and the interior. Probably no part of this most charming 
book of travel will elicit a deeper interest than the pages 
of investigation, learning, and criticism devoted to the 
supposed site of Mount Sinai. According to Captain 
Burton, “we have still to find the true Mount Sinai, if 
at least it be not a myth pure and simple,” and he 
further suggests, to use his own words, that “ the best 
proof of how empirical is the actual identification will 
be found in the fact that Jews—except only the Rev, 
Jos. Wolff (1821)—have never visited nor made pilgrim- 


ages to what ought to be one of their holiest of holy 


places. This ancient mount has been utterly neglected. 
by the officers of the Ordnance of Sinai. It is evident 
that Jebel Serbél dates only from the early days of 
Koptic Christianity; that Jebel Musd, its Greek rival, 
rose after the visions of Helena, in the fourth century; 
whilst the building of the convent of Justinian belongs 
to A.D. 527. Ras Safsafah, its rival to the north, is an 





© The Land of Midian Revisited. By Ricuarp F, Burton. Two 
Vols. London: Kegan Paul. 1879. 
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affair of yesterday, and may be called the invention of 
Robinson ; and Jebel Katherin, to the south, is the 
property of Riippell. Thus the oft-quoted legends of 
the Sinaitic Arabs are mere monkish traditions, adopted 
by Ishmaelitic ignorance. The great Lawgiver probably 
led his horde of fugitive slaves over the plains of El- 
Neyeb and EI-Tih, north of the so-called Sinaitic 
mountain blocks, marching in small divisions, like those 
of a modern Bedouin tribe ; and we know from the latest 
surveys that the land, now alternately a fiery or frozen 
wilderness, was once well supplied with wood and water. 
The ‘true Mount Sinai’ is probably some unimportant 
elevation in the desert named by moderns after the 
Wanderings.” 

The theory that Serb4l is Mount Sinai has much more 
to recommend it to modern acceptance than Captain 
Burton seems to allow. St. Jerome, Eusebius, and 
Cosmas accepted it as such, and all the earliest traditions 
are in favour of this acceptance, which is further confirmed 
by the position of .the episcopal city of Paran at its foot. 
Captain Burton himself bears witness in more cases than 
one to the historical value of Oriental tradition as a safe 
though not always unerring guide in the fixing of geo- 
graphical sites. It should be added that Serb4l is the 
most magnificent mountain of the peninsula, crowned 
with a lofty diadem of five peaks, rising from the mari- 
time plain on one side, and from the Wady Feirdn on the 
other, and showing its full height to the eye. Robinson 
assumes the modern Horeb of the monks as the site of 
ancient Sinai, but to this it has been objected, and on 
conclusive grounds, that it is comparatively insignificant 
as well as remote, and almost concealed from view. 

Dr. Beke, however, looked upon Mount Sinai as the 
focus of a volcanic region, which was in truth “ the great 
and terrible wilderness” (Deut. i. 19) through which the 
children of Israel were led on their way to the mysterious 
Kadesh-Barnea, and it is thus that he explains “the 
pillar of the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night,” 
which was the guide of the wandering Israelites. Dr. Beke 
finds the exact site of Sinai in the Jebel-el-zitm, near 
El-Akabah. There can be no question at all events that 
Horeb and Sinai seem to have been terms descriptive 
of the same mountain and region generally as used in 
the Old Testament history, Horeb referring more to the 
lower portion of the mountain, and Sinai to the higher. 
This we find still to be the custom of the different 
Arabian tribes of the deserts, who give different names to 
the same mountain or valley, according to a different 
point ot view, or the difference of vegetation, or different 
side of the mountain. ‘Thus we have Am Shéram 
(Mother of Fennel) and Ras Sasifeh (Willow Head), two 
peaks of the same mountain. 

The manners and customs of the various Arab tribes 
amongst whom the Captain’s lot was cast for a time as a 
traveller furnish him with some of his pleasantest pages, 
to which we must add the capital stories and anecdotes 
he tells so pleasantly of these singular children of “ the 
morning land.” Amongst all the tribes that people the 
Midian of the present day our author found “a flavour 
of ancient civilisation not easy to describe,” and the 
strongest possible evidence that the modern Midianites 
“ have inherited the instincts and tastes of the old metal- 
workers,” and “they are still a race of born miners.” 
Amongst the many curious revelations in natural history 
brought to light in these volumes few are more interest- 
ing to the naturalist than the vegetation of the Arabian 
alp, Mount Share, which, contrary to the ordinary rule 
of ordinary nature elsewhere, increases not only in size 
but in quality, and changing from the date and the damson 


to the strong-smelling /eru/a, the homely hawthorn and 
the tall and balmy juniper tree. With the exception of 
his voyage from Alexandria to Trieste, our traveller 
seemed to have suffered little compared with the miseries 
of the hapless voyage, on which he dwells with no pleasur- 
able reminiscences, though he pleasantly reminds his 
readers that the sofas were hard and narrow, the offices 
unclean, the towels as “tiny as napkins,” and that he was 
pestered “with the clamorous pets of the small fry, cats 
and dogs, and the noise of an Armenian lady beating 
her maid, who objected to the process in truly dreadful 
language,” and then the discomfort of “an ugly north- 
easter off Cape Tristefan bringing tropical downfalls of rain,” 
and a muggy sirocco off Istria “when he breathed as 
much water as air.” After such sufferings on his voyage 
we can well understand the fixed determination of 
Captain Burton that the proprietors of the vessel in which 
he was “horribly uncomfortable” shall “see no more of 
(his) money until they mend their ways.” We wish the 
author better luck on his next voyage, as he well 
deserves it for the amusing and useful book he has now 
given us. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA.* 


T may safely be said that notwithstanding the 
strong attraction which has twice in a quarter of a 
century drawn the eyes of Englishmen to Russia, not 
many people in this country know anything, and very 
few indeed know much, of the history of the great 
Eastern Empire. Nor is this very wonderful, for the 
most ingenious person (even the theoretical man, who 
being shut up in a cave from his early youth develops 
the whole of mathematics out of his innate ideas) can 
only learn history from books, and books on Russian 
history have hitherto been but few. A great many 
people have read Voltaire’s two little essays, and the 
rather copious contributions to the Russian history of 
the eighteenth century made by Mr. Carlyle’s “Frederick.” 
A few have read the admirable—if doubtfully trustworthy 
—monograph of Rulhitre, the efforts of the estimable 
Tooke, and perhaps those of Ségur. Fewer still have 
explored the wild wastes of Karamsin.. We all know 
something of Russian history since Peter the Great; 
of Russian history before Peter the names and little 
more than the names of Ruric, Ivan the Terrible, 
and the false Demetrius sum up the possessions 
of even well-educated persons. Last year, almost 
for the first time, the whole history of the Empire of the 
Czars was set forth in decent copiousness and moderate 
bulk by M. Alfred Rambaud, a French man of letters 
already known for literary dealings with Russian and 
Byzantine subjects, and this is the work a translation of 
which is now before us. 

It will soon be evident to the reader that M. Rambaud 
is well qualified for his task. He has the sense of order 
and arrangement which Frenchmen rarely lack, while, on 
the other hand, he is much more liberal of precise infor- 
mation than is usual with his nation. His argumentative 
faculty, indeed, does not seem to be of the highest, and 
of this a curious instance occurs in the early pages of the 
book. M. Rambaud dissents from those who would 
limit the purely Slav element in Russia to the Western 
districts, attributing a Finnish and Tartar origin to the 
mass of her European inhabitants. We might as well, he 
says, put down the forty millions of North America to 
the credit of the Redskins. Now this argument entirely 
St Stik i is pe olce gu cele, lee, alle 
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overlooks the, fact that cross-breeding between the 
English and the aborigines of America has gone on to 
hardly any extent, while cross-breeding between the low- 
class Aryans of the Slav tribes and their non-Aryan 
neighbours is constant. Strangely enough, M. Rambaud 
blandly upsets his own case by a quotation from Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace, in which the latter shows how the 
“ Russification ” of Finnish villages is going on almost 
a vue deil. It is exactly this superficial Russification 
by which the advocates of the Tartar theory support their 
case. M. Rambaud’s general narrative is, however, much 
to be commended. He has rather an affection for his 
subject, though this affection does not often lead him far 
astray. Once, indeed, his extraordinary commendation 
of the Russian propagation of “humanity and civilised 
Government” in Central Asia has impelled the translator, 
in almost her only note, to append the famous quotation 
from Mr. Schuyler, which happily defines this civilisation 
and humanity. This, however, is an exceptional slip. 
And on the whole the book may be taken as giving a 
sufficient and interesting account of the subject. The 
national partiality of the author has perhaps tempted him 
to dwell with rather disproportionate insistance on 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, in which 
Russia certainly played an important part, but which 
yet are hardly of so much weight in reference to her 
own history as to that of Europe at large. Some 
more personal detail—/¢ranchons le mot, somewhat more 
gossip—might have been allowably given about the 
singular characters and conduct of the Empresses Anne, 
Elizabeth, and Catherine, and the Emperors Peter and 
Paul. In short, the second volume is not on the whole 
so satisfactory as the first. In this latter, the early 
history of the Empire, from the shadowy sovereignty of 
Ruric through the anarchy and contests of the innumer- 
able princelets of medizeval Russia, the tremendous 
scourge of the Tartar invasion, the bloodthirsty and un- 
principled but politic and statesmanlike reconstruction of 
the Grand Princes of Moscow, and the unceasing series 
of encroachments which have made the vassals of the 
Golden Horde the master of the second Empire of the 
world, M. Rambaud guides us with very considerable 
success. On the expansive tendency of Russia he is, 
indeed, as clear as if he were a violent Russophobe. 
Russia, according to him, has three aims—the complete 
domination of all Slav races, the command of the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, and the exaction of a signal ven- 
geance from the Turks so as to wipe out the old score of 
the invasion of their kinsmen, the Tartars. In dealing 
with the Asiatic advances of the Czars, he is decidedly 
cautious—indeed, so cautious as to be somewhat inade- 
quate. The conquest of Siberia is dismissed in a phrase, 
and the subsequent encroachments on the Caucasus, on 
China, and on Central Asia are very sparingly dealt with. 
It is, indeed, in this respect that the inferiority of his 
dealings with modern as contrasted with ancient Russia 
is most apparent. 

Mrs. Lang has performed the part of translator in a 
manner which deserves_very great praise. For reasons 
obvious enough, translations de longue haleine are not often 
performed in a manner satisfactory to the critical reader 
of English. The consequence is that those who happen 
to be sensitive on the score of style and vocabulary can 
rarely read such translations without the danger of 
having their teeth set on edge with unpleasant fre- 
quency. This danger in these volumes is very small, 
and for the most part there is nothing to show that 
one is reading the work of a foreign hand. We have 
not noticed more than half a dozen inadvertences in 
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the whole nine hundred pages, and in hardly any of 
these cases is the sense affected. It should also be 
noted that Mrs. Lang has taken the trouble to add 
some very convenient genealogical tables, exhibiting the 
descent and connections of the two dynasties from 
Ruric to the present day, and that she has also com- 
piled the humble but indispensable index which (for 
some reason better left to ethnologists to decide) 
writers of books in France so often appear to consider 
as altogether unnecessary. The translator’s labour is 
too often a thankless one, though as a matter of fact 
it is a much harder thing to translate a book well 
than to write one in the fashion which at least five 
authors out of every ten deem sufficient nowadays, It 
appears to us therefore that the worker who takes the 
trouble of doing the work he or she has undertaken to do 
well deserves recognition of the fact. Had M. Ram- 
baud’s second volume been equal to his first, the book 
would have been still more worthy of the trouble which 
has been spent on it, and might have been recommended 
almost without any proviso. As it is, this is not quite 
the case. But, as we have already remarked, it is the 
earlier history of Russia of which English readers are 
most ignorant, and in this respect M. Rambaud’s history 
provides an excellent means of filling up the gap. The 
parallel between the extinction of the great French 
feudatories and the unification of the different Princi- 
palities of Russia is striking, and M. Rambaud has made 
the most of it. But he does not for all that persuade us 
that the Kingdoms of Poland and of Lotharingia would 
not in an ideal Europe be restored. 


ART. 
THE PORTFOLIO, for February, March, and April. 
THE current numbers of our most artistic contemporary, Zhe 
Portfolio, are, as usual, occupied with subjects of interest to 
art students. There is probably no periodical which keeps 
more steadily to its original programme, and none which has 
carried it out more conscientiously. In continuation of the 
series ofetchings from pictures by contemporary artists, wehave 
“Sunflowers,” by L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., and “ Worrited,” 
by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., neither of which, it is fair to say, 
exhibit very high excellences as etchings, the reproduction of 
Alma-Tadema’s work being rather wanting in quality 
and in suggestion of the method of thepainter. This series of 
reproductions might be of value when complete if the 
accompanying text were enlarged and made more compre- 
hensive and critical. In the number before us the notice of 
Alma-Tadema’s picture consists principally of a pleasant 
discussion by the Editor upon the pictorial and poetical 
attributes of the sunflower, and we look in vain for any 
serious criticism or analysis of the painting under discussion. 

The number for March contains a very delicate and 
charming etching of youth and age by Hubert Herkomer, 
two female figures sitting at a cottage door in the Bavarian 
Highlands. In refinement of execution this plate has seldom 
been surpassed. ‘The etching is accompanied by an inter- 
esting account of the young painter’s life, a record of energy 
and ability which we commend to the attention of our 
readers. Mr. Herkomer, the painter of “ The Last Muster,” 
who received one of the two Medals of Honour at the Paris 
International Exhibition in 1878, is only thirty years of age, 
and the account of his work in Zhe Portfolio may be but the 
first chapter in a remarkable artistic progress. The large 
painting in water-colours (7 feet by 5), a scene in the Bava- 
rian Highlands, which will be exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in a few days, and a portrait of Tennyson, also in 
water-colours, are Mr. Herkomer’s latest works. 

The most important article—in the April number of The 
Portfolio—is one by the Editor on the Spanish court painter, 
Goya, many of whose works were on exhibition at the 
Trocadero, in Paris last year. . There is a strong, vigorous 
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grasp about the writing which we cannot commend too 
highly. “Goya,” says Mr. Hamerton, “has been so much 
written up by Continental critics during the last ten or 
twenty years, that it requires a certain courage to say the 
truth about him,” and the facts of his career and position as 
an. artist are certainly analysed in these pages without 
reserve. The celebrity of the artist, as Mr. Hamerton 
points out, was in great part political not artistic, and the 
Editor adds with some force, that “ as his fame is beginning to 
spread to England, it is time to show plainly what Goya 
really was.” The article should’ be read by all who possess 
or admire the works of the gay court painter of the time of 
Charles 1V., who is represented to us here, in his old age, 
in a beautiful etching by Lucas, from a painting by 
Lopez. 

Not the least amongst the articles of interest appearing in 
The Portfolio are the pictures of Medizval Oxford, a series 
of papers which commenced with the present year, and 
another series on Modern Domestic Architecture, the first 
being a description of the Red House, Bayswater, built by 


‘ J. J. Stephenson, architect. 


The “Art Chronicle” is not up to the mark of the rest 
of the periodical, but perhaps it is impossible to do the 
work of a weekly critical journal in a monthly issue. We 
should draw attention to the progress in the art of (what is 
called for the sake, it would seem, of mystification) “ photo- 
gravure,” as shown in the reproduction of a painting, 
by Miss E. J. Gardner. 


MIXED ESSAYS.* 


DMIRERS of Mr. Arnold will be grateful for this 
collection of his fugitive contributions to several 
well-known reviews. The essay on “ Democracy,” which 
stands first in the volume, was indeed published twenty 
years ago as preface to a report on Continental schools, 
but asa special work of that nature was likely to find few 
readers outside the scholastic profession, the essay will 
probably be new to the majority of the public. In it Mr. 
Arnold advocates, in his clear and able way, the institu- 
tion of public schools for the middle-classes under State 
or national control. Some may think that in his zeal to 
convert the Philistines to culture, the author seems rather 
too apt to invoke the assistance of the State and too 
prone to over-rate its value. Mr. Arnold is nothing if 
not critical; he has a faculty of seeing both sides of 
a question, which, in conjunction with strong original 
views, is almost unparalleled. Were he a Frenchman, 
we feel sure that he would be continually lecturing his 
State-ridden and Paris-governed countrymen on the ines- 
timable advantages of the local self-government of Britain. 
As a schoolmaster he cannot fail being struck by certain 
advantages of the local self-government of Britain. As 
a schoolmaster, again, he cannot fail to be struck by 
certain advantages which the French system of educa- 
tion presents. As an Englishman, Mr. Arnold is too 
conscious of the strenuous assertion of personal liberty 
which characterises his race to fear that the machinery of 
the State can ever become unduly predominant. But he 
thinks that the general education of the mass of the 
middle classes is one of those things which can.be better 
managed for the benefit of all by collective, national, 
corporate, in other words State action, than by the 
isolated efforts of individuals. 

Although the other essays which make up the volume 
are on divers subjects they yet manifest a certain unity 
of aim. “ jv xara dvow,” the maxim of ancient Greek 
philosophy, might be written on the title-page. The 





* Mixed Essays, By ers —". (London: Smith, 
er, * 


whole book is nothing but an expansion of the rule, 
“Live according to nature,” if by nature we mean the 
harmonious development df the higher faculties of man, 
“moving upwards, working out the beast.” And it is 
this harmonious development that Mr. Arnold, in all his 
writings, continually inculcates. The basis for develop- 
ment is the instinct for expansion in man, that instinct 
which in modern times has abridged distances, and which 
lies at the root of the individualism so characteristic of 
English institutions ; in other words, the love of liberty. 
On this basis, then, civilisation must be built up; but 
civilisation is a complex thing not easily defined, and to 
the achievement of which many powers must contribute. 
Foremost among these are the powers of conduct, of 
intellect and knowledge, of beauty, of social life and 
manners. For the best manifestations of the humanising 
influence of these tendencies we must go to many 
countries, from each of which we may learn, and to 
advantage assimilate something, and all without loving 
this England of ours and her ancient liberties one whit 
the less, but rather fired by an ardent desire to see her 
more worthy of the great place she already occupies, and 
the more glorious part we believe she is still destined to 
play in the civilisation, not of the English race only, but 
of all mankind. 

Mr. Arnold’s lay sermons, for so we may justly term 
these essays, are addressed to the middle classes, the 
middle classes, to whom this country owes so much of 
its security and liberty—the middle classes who, with all 
their admirable qualities, their sense of righteousness in 
conduct, their energy and honesty, present so lamentable 
a type of narrow intellectual range, stunted sense of 
beauty, and defective manner. It is to be devoutly 
wished these essays may find readers in that class, each 
of whom will be as a torch in dark and desolate places, 
and contribute to the attainment of a higher plane of 
civilisation for that great and powerful body on whom so 
much of the future, not of England only, but of all the 
world, depends. : 

Of the purely literary studies in the volume, we imagine 
the review of a French criticism of our eminently national 
poet, Milton, will excite the keenest interest. It is 
instructive to listen to the comments of a modern 
Frenchman on the author of “ Paradise Lost.” The 
estimates of Milton best known to the general public are 
those of Addison and Macaulay. The view that the 
intelligent nineteenth-century Frenchman gives is more 
fruitful of ideas than either, and equally remote from the 
frigid conventionality of the one and the rhetorical 
glamour of the other. 

It is hardly necessary to say, when reviewing a work of 
Mr. Arnold’s, that the style in which it is written is not 
its least charm. The style is indeed instinct with a pure 
grace, and with the play of life rendering the “form and 
pressure ” of the subject treated. But the book has a 
greater and rarer merit than even this. Besides the 
incomparable ease and clearness of expression, it has the 
inestimable quality of begetting thought in its readers. 
By the perusal of this volume many a stagnant mind, 
rich may be in unsuspected tredbures, will be quickened 
to fruition. And in this result of his labours Mr. Arnold 
will probably find his greatest reward. Like the illustrious 
poet whom he so often quotes, he may well desire an 
audience “fit though few;” but a few who, stimulated 
by the magic of a superior mind, will carry his message 
among the many—the masses, as they are somewhat 
unfeelingly called—that majority of our _ fellow- 
countrymen for whose humanisation Mathew Arnold 
has toiled so unceasingly. , 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS,* 


J 7E are always glad to welcome translations from 
the classics, provided that they are done with 
reasonable skill and care. Such work may not exactly 
accomplish the end which it has directly in view—that of 
adequately representing the original to those who from 
one reason or another the original is inaccessible. There 
may be, too, as M. Scherer has argued in a very admir- 
able essay, a special and hopeless inadequacy about 
translations in verse considered from this point of view. 
But inasmuch as the prevalent literary fault of our day 
is unquestionably want of care, and the preference of 
quantity to quality, it is difficult to look unkindly on a 
variety of literary exercise which from its very nature 
demands that a good deal of care should be taken in the 
doing of it. In a translation, and especially in a trans- 
lation from either of the two most precise, delicate, and 
elaborate mediums of expression that the world has ever 
produced, the temptation to write “about it and about 
it” with a flowing pen must perforce be resisted. In the 
best of all possible republics we can conceive a law 
ordaining that no body should publish any book in the 
vernacular until he had performed to the satisfaction of 
a board of examiners a translation from some classical 
work of bulk and repute. 

General Schomberg’s “ Odyssey,” we may as well say 
at once, will scarcely dethrone Mr. Worsley’s beautiful 
version from its present position. To begin with, we 
must confess that the General’s choice of blank verse 
seems to us to have foredoomed his translation to at best 
qualified failure. The experience of some dozen genera- 
tions has proved that blank verse, except in hands of 
extraordinary cunning, is not a good medium for lengthy 
marrative. It is the best vehicle that has ever been 
devised for the broken and intermittent style of the 
drama, but its monotony, its lack of colour, and the 
certainty of mannerism which it seems to involve render 
it almost unmanageable for epic. Of course there are 
certain famous exceptions to this rule, but then the 
average translator can hardly expect to rank among those 
exceptions. General Schomberg is not Milton, or 
Thomson, or Wordsworth, or Mr. Tennyson. The 
consequence is that his verse, with occasional glim- 
merings, falls terribly flat upon the ear, as the following 
extract will show :— 

As thus he prayed, Pallas herself drew near, 

The form and voice of Mentor she assumed, 

And thus addressed him with these winged words : 

“ Telemachus, thou wilt be neither base 

Nor void of sense if thou inheritest 

Thy father’s firm resolve ; but thou as he 

Wilt surely carry out thy words and deeds : 

Thy path will never fail to reach its end. 

But if thou art not truly sprung from him 

And from Penelope, no longer then 

I entertain the hope that thou wilt bring 

Thy plans to full effect ; few sons there be 

Who with their fathers can compare in worth ; 

Most are inferior far ; but few indeed 

Ever surpass their father’s excellence.” 
We are afraid that if Homer had written in this style 
seven cities would hardly have contended for the honours 
attaching to his birthplace. 

As to mere accuracy there is no need to quarrel much 
with General Schomberg, because his work fails to pass 
muster from the prior test. Accuracy in a verse trans- 
lation is the second, not the first requirement. As a 
matter of fact, however, his renderings of individual 





* The Odyssey of Homer. Books 1.—XII. Rendered into English 
Verse by General G. A. SCHOMBERG, C.B. (Murray.)—Catudius. 
Translated into English Verse by T. Hart Davigs. (C, Kegan 
Paul and Co.) 


words and phrases afe frequently far from happy. “ Staff 
of life” is surely a most flat and jejune rendering of the 
well-known pvedds dvdpav, “marrow of men,” in itself 
as poetical an expression as need be wished for. 
“Lonely ” for atptyeros is simply a mistake, and would 
send down General Schomberg in any class. To trans- 
late TyAguay’ tpaydpy, pévos aoyxere, “'Telemachus, thou 
youth of lofty speech, vestrain thy wrath,” looks as if 
General Schomberg took doyere for a verb of some 
impossible kind, perhaps even for dvoyere. In short, 
while this version of the “Odyssey” cannot compare in 
point of fidelity with the prose version of Messrs. Butcher 
and Lang which we lately reviewed, it is perhaps even 
more inferior to that work if we look at it from the point 
of view of the reader who wishes for something pleasant 
to read. General Schomberg in his preface speaks of 
the “Odyssey ” as “‘a poem perhaps more wonderful in 
its beauty and variety than any other.” We are not far 
from agreeing with him here, but we fear that the English 
reader of his version will hardly be inclined to agree 
likewise. | 
Mr. Davies’ “ Catullus” isin part at least a much more 

successful attempt to perform a still more difficult task. 
We say more difficult because the charm of the Odys- 
sey is in point of matter so great and manifold that 
something of it is necessarily retained even in the feeblest 
translation. ‘The wonderful verse of the poet of Verona 
has a perfume and a grace so subtle and delicate that the 
process of translation almost infallibly spoils the one and 
disarranges the other. If we divide the poems of 
Catullus into serious and satiric, then we may say 
that Mr. Davies has grappled with the former with vary- 
ing success, and with the latter with varying ill-success. 
His rendering of “ Atys ” into English galliambics on the 
basis of Boadicea is not only bold, but most creditable. 
The charming “ Collis o Heliconii” he has translated with 
excellent effect. Very good, too, are the versioris of the 
“Peleus and Thetis” and of the *‘ Coma Berenices,” while 
the terrible crux of the “Carmen Nuptiale” has not been 
too much for him. But the short epigrams, and even the 
longer comic or satiric pieces, are far from being equally 
good. All students of English know that our language 
is far from being a concise one. Now Catullus is the 
concisest of all poets that ever lived and wrote. No one 
can express in half-a-dozen words passion, wrath, scorn, 
sorrow as he can. Mr. Davies almost always expands his 
original, and too often spoils it. ‘Thus, for instance, the 
marvellous ‘‘Coeli Lesbia nostra Lesbia illa” becomes 
in his pages the following :— 

My Lesbia, Coelius, oh ! my Lesbia fair ! 

For whom in days gone by I once did bear 

So great a love that not my life could be 

Or my own kindred, half so dear to me, 

Now in side alleys and in streets doth rove, 

And all those charms which erst called forth my love 

Sells for the Roman populace to view, 

Remus’ descendants, that most high-souled crew. 
In the original there are exactly six-and-twenty words 
which Mr. Davies has rendered in sixty-eight. Yet with 
all this room and verge he has not got in the touching 
repetition and inversion, “ Lesbia illa, i/a Lesbia quam,” 
&c. The last four lines, too, are an incredibly weak 
paraphrase of the red-hot indignation and scorn of the 
original couplet, which, from his version, and from an 
appended note we hardly think Mr. Davies has fully com- 
prehended. Another great fault of his comic renderings 
is the use of slang phrases—“ You'll catch it hot,” “To 
step round,” “ What odds does it make ?” and so forth. 


It is doubtless a great disadvantage of English that our. 


native comic verse so often descends to these slipshod 
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vulgarities. But the great charm of Catullus is that 
his vers de société are written in as polished and elegant a 
style as Cicero or Cesar used, and the aim of his trans- 
lator should surely be to retain this peculiarity. If 
Catullus is to be translated, it should be in the style 
of Mr. Locker, or, better still, Mr. Dobson, not in that of 
contributors to the cheap comic periodicals. However, 
Mr. Davies’ translation is one which is not without merit, 
and its introduction and notes show a genuine and intel- 
ligent enthusiasm for one who on any sound theory of 
poetry must share with Lucretius the title of greatest 
Latin poet. 


“ULA IN VELDT UND LAAGER.”* 


N a very appropriate moment the author of that 
pleasant book, “ My Wife and I in Queensland,” pre- 
sents us with a tale written apparently with full know- 
ledge of the habits and manners of the ferocious people 
who are just now giving us so much trouble, and who 
have sent distress and mourning into too many English 
homes. His hero is distinctly of the pattern of “ the 
noble savage,” but not exaggerated. It is quite possible 
to conceive that a creature like Ula may exist, especially 
as he is represented as having been brought from boy- 
hood into contact with the white men, and having 
formed strict intimacies with some of them; in fact, 
William Thornton, the supposed narrator of the story, is 
his foster-brother and close friend, having been orphaned 
when but a few months old, and entrusted to Landela, 
the mother of Ula, to be nursed with her own child, 
remaining with her on the banks of the Buffalo River 
until ten years of age, and again returning when his edu- 
cation in England had been completed to take possession 
of the property he had inherited in South Africa. 

The reader must observe that Ula and his mother are 
no cqmmon personages. Landela is the widow of a 
powerful chief who had been unjustly accused of witch- 
craft and put to death by the tyrant, Panda,’ and, after 
living many years in exile, she, with her son, is recalled 
by Cetywayo to his kraal, and both would have been 
restored to their property and their forfeited honours but 
for the jealousies and machinations of some of the 
favourites of the Zulu despot, who cause them to be 
condemned to a horrible death, from which, how- 
ever, they happily contrive to escape, obtaining 
shelter at the farm of Pieter Dirksen, where Thornton 
is studying the mysteries of farming in the South 
African Veldt as a preliminary to settling down to cattle- 
breeding on his own account. Of course, Dirksen is very 
soon taken to task by Cetywayo for harbouring the 
fugitives ; and, as he refuses to give them up, the despot 
determines “to eat up the insolent Dutchman.” Then 
it is that we have alternate pictures of Boer life, with its 
ups and downs, its “trekking” and its “‘laagering,” and 
that of the savage people who wreak such dire vengeance 
on an unoffending family. To add a little interest to the 
tale, the missionary, Arnold Beidermann and his daughter 
Minna are introduced, the latter, after many adventures, 
becoming the bride of Thornton ; but what the reader will 
care for most are the descriptions of Zulu tactics and Zulu 
character, which are extremely graphic—both Ula and 
the girl, Nohemu, being drawn with a good deal of power. 
Cetywayo, of course, figures largely upon the scene, and 
“the elephant’s calf,” “ the son of a cow,” “the begetter 
of men,” notwithstanding his addiction to degrading and 
ridiculous superstition, is represented as capable of a 
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sustained resolve, a determined policy held to and 
elaborated through years of patient preparation—in fact, 
as we have found to our cost, he is no despicable enemy, but 
one capable of putting our generalship to a very severe 
trial. According to Mr. Eden, his Zulu Majesty was 
determined to rid himself of missionary interference, and 
probably this has been in reality at the bottom of his 
offensive actions. The story of Ula, at any rate, is well 
told, contains many striking incidents, and will just now 
be read with an interest that perhaps at another time 
might be less easily excited. 


WYKEHAMICA.* 


HIS book purports to be “a story of Winchester 
College and Commoners from the foundation to 
the present day,” and we have much pleasure in saying 
that the performance is equal to the promise. The 
history of the school extends, in round numbers, over a 
period of five centuries; and it is a bold undertaking to 
attempt to condense into one volume of about five 
hundred pages a work which would satisfy old 
Wykehamists, who are very jealous of the prestige of 
their school. At the same time we shall be surprised to 
hear any expressions of dissent as to the result of Mr. 
Adams’ labours, as the book is very comprehensive without 
being crowded with tiresome details, and full of solid 
information and pleasant anecdote. 
The first five chapters contain the history of William 
Wykeham’s life, the building of the college, the inaugura- 


tion of the system on which the-founder desired it to be | 


conducted, the establishment of Eton, the perils in the 
days of the Reformation in Henry VIII.’s time, and 
subsequently in the Cromwell era during the siege of 
Winchester, and brings us down to the days of Dr. 
Burton, who became head-master in 1724, erected 
the building which was known as old Commoners, 
and practically brought the school into the one great 
whole as *‘ College and Commoners,” which has in spirit 
existed from his day until the present. For though Com- 
moners had existed from the earliest days, they boarded in 
the town, and were not associated much with the College. 
To the uninitiated it may be as well to remark that 
Commoners corresponded. with Oppidans at Eton. 
They used the same school and chapel as the College 
boys, and as regarded school work they were in the same 
classes, competed for the same prizes, and were part and 
parcel of the same school, except that in domestic life 
they lived in separate buildings, under the charge of the 
Head-master, and had rules and discipline of their own, 
and they claimed to be, and were, good Wykehamists. 
The book contains the life and times of the Head- 
masters from Burton downwards, including those of Dr. 
Joseph Warton, the poet, Dr. William Stanley Goddard, 


Dr. Gabell, and Dr. Williams, afterwards Warden of New . 


College and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, who resigned the 
Head-mastership in 1836 in favour of Dr. Moberly, the 
present Bishop of Salisbury, about whose career the 
author is wisely silent, on the ground that it is difficultto 
speak about a living ex-Head-master. 

Amongst other interesting matters will be found 
accounts of the great rebellion of 1793—a very serious 
affair—and of a minor outbreak in 1818 ; and, no doubt, 
many people will be surprised to learn that amongst those 
expelled in these two rebellions were the late Bishop 


Mant, the late Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, Ex-Chancellor _ 


Lord Hatherley, and Sir Alexander Malet, K.C.B., the 
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two latter being constant visitors at the Wykehamist 
dinners every year. There are many, and not too many, 
well-authenticated anecdotes of Arnold, Sydney Smith, 
Dr. Buckland, and other well-known Wykehamists, well 
told, and bearing the stamp of truth, and also pleasant 
sketches of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, formerly Second 
Master, and of the late Warden Barter. It is interesting 
to note that the two last-named were in their time two of 
the greatest athletes and cricketers ever known. 

Space will not allow us to go more minutely into the 
contents of this interesting work, which the reader must do 
for himself ; suffice it to say that the writer has very gra- 
phically set forth an accurate description of the every-day 
life and trials, and troubles, and friendships, and sports 
of his boyhood. Moreover, he has had the courage 
to paint a picture of a boy as he really was some forty 
years ago or so, and he has not concealed the blots in his 
life when times were rougher, and when it was thought 
unmanly to be religious, and when boys talked or read 
novels all through the service in the Cathedral, and did 
not dare to say their prayers. He has also touched on 
the good and evil of fagging, and many old institutions 
which have been on their trial very often in later years. 
In reviewing the present state of things under the new 
végime of governing bodies and masters’ houses, and 
repeal of old statutes, and general reforms, the author 
does not conceal his regret that the foundation has been 
over-improved, and that competitive examinations which 
require expensive preliminary education, and other 
stumbling-blocks, have deprived the pauperes et indigentes 
of a right to be taught and supported according to 
William of Wykeham’s wishes. He, moreover, complains 
that the old school has been handed over to strangers 
to a great extent, and that it has been made practically a 
school for the rich. 

It would be too much to say that the book is without 
a fault ; at the same time, we can strongly recommend it 
as a valuable record of school history, a pleasant narra- 
tive of school life, and especially because it is devoid of one 
objeciionable feature which is common to many school- 
books, which is that of having an ideal hero thrust down 


one’s throat. The book is well illustrated, and the list of 


subscribers, which includes very many men of high rank 
in Church and State, is a guarantee that it is an authentic 
record of Winchester, past and present. Mr. Adams 
speaks with special authority, as he was for several 
years in the school, and afterwards an Assistant-Master. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


WING to the interest now excited by the Zulu War in 

all matters regarding our South African possessions, 

the article on South Africa in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review will, no doubt, attract considerable atten- 
tion. So long ago as April, 1877, an able writer in that 
journal attempted to draw public attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of things in South Africa, of which the present 
disastrous war has been only the natural outcome and 
climax. But in those days the national mind was too 
keenly agitated by affairs in the East, the Russo-Turkish 
War, the annexation of Cyprus, the British Protectorate over 
Turkey in Asia, and the illusory peace of Berlin, to realise 
the fact that more than Bulgarian atrocities were being per- 
petrated on our own frontiers in an unfamiliar quarter 
of the globe, and civilisation there threatened by the 
excesses of hordes more barbarous even than Bashi- 
Bazouks. The annexation of the Transvaal was hurried over 
in a House more intent on Russian schemes of aggrandise- 
ment than on the future of the Cape Colony or Natal, and 
that annexation was the signal for war. Sir Bartle Frere 
Says with truth “the die for peace or for war had been cast 
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more than two years ago,” and he further intimates that if 
we had not now war with the Zulus we should have war with 
the Transvaal. The writer of the article under consideration 
does not, and very properly, enter upon a criticism of the 
political and military proceedings immediately preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities ; he contents himself with pointing out 
that the line our South African policy is to take in the future 
will deserve the gravest consideration of Parliament. The 
problem of governing the jarring races who inhabit our 
South African dominion, the Anglo-African traders and 
adventurers, the Dutch farmers and the semi-civilised or 
savage natives, offers so many difficulties that the writer 
looks with favour on Herr von Weber’s scheme of peopling 
the Transvaal with German colonists, to our mind a futile 
attempt to produce harmony by introducing a new hetero- 
geneous element, and with it additional complication. 
Indeed, a writer like Herr von Weber, who is so ignorant or 
so slipshod as to call Demerara an island and Sir Bartle 
Frere an Admiral, does not seem to us an authority from 
which it is safe to draw inferences which shall serve as a basis 
for future practical policy. 

An interesting article on “ Modern Pessimism” as illus- 
trated by Leopardi, Schopenhauer, and, lastly, by Eduard 
von Hartmann, though penultimate in the number, ought to 
interest a large circle of readers. When we remember that 
the French Revolution was precursed by illusory though 
noble dreams of the perfectibility of man and the universal 
brotherhood of the human race, it affords matter for curious 
speculation that amid the socialistic struggles which threaten 
to convulse Germany, a quasi-philosophy of Universal 
Denial like that of Hartmann, which leaves mankind neither 
a faith in the future nor a hope in progress, should find such 
ardent disciples. As is here pointed out, the German is 
nothing if not metaphysical ; politics and philosophies may 
do for such practical nations as France and England, but for 
ideal Germans the conclusions of modern materialism are 
too empiric, they must have a metaphysical justification and 
it is their attempts to find a metaphysical basis for the results 
of modern scientific speculation that. are embodied in the 
dreary doctrines of Hartmann and Schopenhauer. Mr. 
Edward Smith’s recent life has furnished the pretext for an 
excellent article on “ William Cobbett,” a man much misap- 
prehended, which will do good service if it induces the 
general reader to turn from works about Cobbett to Cobbett 
himself, a man much praised but little read. “ Cobbett’s 
nervous Saxon” is a commonplace to be met with every day 
in leading articles, but we wonder how many ofthe writers 
have taken the trouble to drink from the “pure well of 
English undefiled,” have read the selections from Cobbett’s 
political works, published more than forty years ago by his 
sons ; or even the “ Rural Rides,” a volume which contains 
some of the finest prose description in the English language. 

Political Economy claims attention in two articles, one on 
“ Gold and its Effects on Trade,” and the other a sympathe- 
tic essay on Frédéric Bastiat, which would be worth reading 
were it only for the passages quoted from his works, some 
of which seem to us in vigorous invective and trenchant 
irony to bear comparison with Swift. 

Holders of gas-shares will be glad to learn from an 
exhaustive article on the electric light that there is small 
chance of this new candidate for public favour superseding 
gas for every day use at least, except under special conditions, 
notably such where expense is a secondary consideration. 


The Quarterly Review in its article on“ The South African 
Problem” finds a consolation in the fact that both political 
parties have blundered alike, and neither can fairly reproach 
the other. It traces, and we think justly, the whole disaster 
to the setting aside of the Orange River Treaty, and the 
seizure of the Diamond Fields, an act of rapacity which has 
brought its own retribution; the Conservative Review 
deprecates making the future Government of South Africa, 
a question which will fully occupy all Parliamentary wisdom 
we can command, a matter of party discussion ; and in con- 
clusion it succinctly indicates the five alternatives we shall 
have to face after we have restored our prestige by putting 
down Ketchwayo and his young men. 

History is richly represented by four articles ; one on Pym 
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and Shaftesbury and the supposed Popish plots of the days 
of Charles II., and the other of a more ecclesiastical turn on 
the works on early English history of Professors Stubbs and 
Bright. Ancient history is dealt with in a learned and 
elaborate essay on Brugsch’s “History of Egypt,” and 
Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Interpretation, More modern 
times come under review in the discussion of the Duc de 
Broglie’s much-talked-of “The King’s Secret,” while the 
thoughtful and suggestive essay on Michael Angelo and his 
times, prompted by Mr. Symond’s recent translation of the 
great artist’s sonnets, and Professor Grimm’s admirable 
biography comes more under the domain of Je/les lettres. 

In the Church Quarterly Review, amid many learned dis- 
quisitions on the Talmud, the Book of Wisdom, and the 
Petrine Claims, an article on “The Wellington Despatches 
and George the Fourth ” is likely to prove of most interest 
to the general reader ; in it a good deal of light is thrown on 
a somewhat obscure character in modern history, the late 
Lord Liverpool. The concluding essay on “Communism 
and Co-operation,” in which the fostering of the latter is 
recommended as the best antidote to the spread of the 
former, is also worth reading. 

The North American Review for April brings a large 
number of interesting articles. The names of Messrs. W. W. 
Story and Henry James, junr., speak for themselves, and 
need no further recommendation. 

The Fournal of the Statistical Society for March contains 
the usual amount of valuable information. We venture to 
draw particular attention to Mr. Giffen’s thoughtful paper on 
“ The Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years,” and 
the second instalment of Mr. Walford’s exhaustive analysis 
of the “ Famines of the World, Past and Present,” which, in 
view of ever-recurring Indian contingencies, deserves un- 
usual consideration. 

The most remarkable contribution to Zhe New Quarterly 
—‘“ Through the Ages ”—has already been noticed at length 
in the EXAMINER of April 19. The review contains many 
articles of sterling merit, and some of surpassing interest. 
Lord Blachford’s sensible view of affairs in South Africa will 
commend itself to many calm observers. We can hardly err 
in attributing the excellent article on Library Catalogues to 
Mr. Richard Garnett, whose work in the British Museum 
enables him to speak with special authority, Notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted vigour and originality of Mr. Hardy’s tale, 
we doubt whether the plan adopted by the Editor of filling 
nearly one-half of each number with a story is likely to be 
permanently successful. 


FICTION. 
A Marile Queen. By E. A. RyDER. Chapman and Hall. 


IN one volume, this novel might have been passable ; in two 
it would have been tedious ; in three it is insufferable. The 
plot is of the slightest possible texture, yet in obedience, we 
suppose, to the omnivorous demands of the novel-reading 
community, it is spun out to the regulation length of three 
volumes. But even this has not been accomplished without a 
good deal of effort on the part both of author and printer. 
Each volume scarcely contains the usual number of pages ; 
there is very little on a page, and a good many half and 
quarter pages have to do duty to swell out the chapters. 
For this relief, perhaps, we ought to express our hearty 
thanks, seeing that we could well have afforded to dispense 
with many other pages. We have no knowledge whatever 
of the writer, though he or she has written several other 
novels, and ought certainly by this time to have acquired a 
better style than is apparent in this work. The story is just 
such an one as an ordinarily intelligent person, with no 
serious business in life, might sit down to write ; but for all 
persons who cox/d find an outlet for their faculties other than 
by such a pursuit of literature as this, we should certainly 
recommend them to choose it. This spoiling of good paper 
is increasing to a fearful degree. We do not say that this 
novel is worse than many others which are issued from the 
press ; but it is typical of that class of works which we can 
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well do without. Carlyle might well complain of the vast 
number of individuals who would be useful in pursuing some 


humble calling, but who are quite intolerable when they take 


to writing books. ‘The softer sex are now by far the greatest 
sinners in this respect, and the avenues of literature are all but 
choked up with their vapid outpourings. We have found little 
or nothing in “ The Marble Queen” to warrant its publication, 
There is no touch of genius, no facility in descriptions of 
scenery, no power of individualising character. But “a 
book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t,” and those who 
prefer works of this class may doubtless find sufficient amuse- 


ment in the present novel to entertain those hours whichare 


to them unconscionably long. 

The heroine of the story is one Maud Vandeleur, a hand- 
some widow, and the hero is George Dudley, whom she 
loves, though he is oblivious of the fact. The story is chiefly 
concerned with the machinations of Mrs. Vandeleur to bring 
about her union with Dudley, and she descends to some 
pretty little acts of feminine villainy to accomplish her pur- 
poses. But she is unsuccessful, after all, and Dudley mar- 
ries quiet Dorothy Maitland, the daughter of an old friend of 
his. Here is a picture of Dorothy : “The wavy hair, grow- 
ing low upon the broad, thoughtful forehead, and covering 
the shell-like ears, is dark brown, not black; the tender 
eyes are dusky grey, and radiate as each impulse stirs the 
heart ; the complexion changes like the April sky, as the 
blood in its quick passes summons the damask or leaves the 
lily.” There is a good deal about politics in the work, 
Dudley being persuaded to enter Parliament, in which he 
makes a distinguished success. But the passages in which 
the writer attempts to deliver himself or herself of political 
epigrams, while not always devoid of a certain cleverness, 
read very flat after Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. Maud Van- 
deleur marries Sir Hugo Winter for his wealth and for the 
protection of his name ; but though herself and Dudley are 
thus placed further apart, she does not give up her scheming. 
By shooting her barbed arrows at Mrs. Dudley’s reputation 
she hopes to secure a separation between husband and wife, 
while she looks with apparent satisfaction for the early death of 
her own husband. As villains are frequently successful, the 
former of these things occurs as she would have it. Dudley 
behaves like an egregious fool in the matter of his wife’s 
scapegrace brother (who is represented to him as her lover), 
when a word would have explained the whole thing. This 
part of the novel is exceedingly weak from the constructive 
point of view. Dudley is a man of resource ; but besides 
falling into the toils spread for him by Maud Winter, he 
becomes involved with a bubble company, which for the 
time threatens ruin to his political and all other prospects. 
He is parted from his wife and is reduced to a condition of 
utter helplessness and despair, when he learns the folly of 
which he has been guilty in distrusting the wife of his love, 
who is pure as the snow. Maud, “The Marble Queen,” 
being treated with great brutality by her husband, goes to 
George Dudley and casts herself upon his protection. He 
declines the proffered honour, calls a cab, and sends back 
Lady Winter to her husband. Shortly afterwards he locks 
himself in his own room, and seeing no way out of his diffi- 
culties, contemplates suicide. He is saved from this step 
by his wife, and thus melodramatically the story ends. 

Such, briefly, is the plot of this novel. If it was sufficiently 
original to be worth telling at all, it might have been com- 
pressed into a much smaller space. In one volume, as we 
have said, it would have been passable, as stories go. People 
must have something to read, and it is possible, of course, to 
read worse books than the one now under notice. We hope 
that the author is not always right in the generalisations 
which are occasionally found in these pages. For exampl¢, 
it is asked in one place, “What do women, even clever 


-women, know of man and man’s ways, except what they 


learn, when too late, from bitter experience?” From this 
expression we should judge the writer to be a lady ; but we 
venture humbly to hope that the whole of the male sex are 
not open to this sweeping condemnation. We are sorry if 
we have seemed to speak more harshly of this work tha® 
it deserves ; but considering the vast mass of works) of 
fiction now published, in the interests of the public critics 
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cannot be too eclectic. We have no more antipathy towards 
this novel than we have to scores of others, but something 
should be done to curb the enormous popular demand for 
works which the world can very well do without. And this 
is especially the case when we remember how much really 
good literature there is which can scarcely procure a reading. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
aa 

ESSRS. GOUPIL AND CO. opened their fifth exhibi- 
tion of Continental pictures on Monday last. It is a 
matter for regret that owing to larger and more important 
exhibitions commencing at the same time, it is impossible 
to do bare justice to a collection containing some very 
excellent work. The chief interest centres round (76) M. de 
Neuville’s “ Le Bourget,” which has been already on view at 
the French Gallery ; but Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s “ Hay- 
making and Lovemaking ” (No. 61) is the gem of the collec- 
tion. M. Breton contributes a very effective picture, “ Fishing 
near Antibes” (No. 63). M. Tissot is to the fore with two 
pictures. “Marguerite in Church” (No. 90) is decidedly 
good, and will be preferred by most people to his other 
picture, “Summer ” (No. 67), which is rather stiff, and in 
which the colour of the background and the inevitable 

Japanese umbrella are open to criticism. 


AT the Institution of Mechanical Engineers last week an 
interesting discussion took place on Mr. Alan Bagot’s paper, 
“On the Construction and Comparative Merits of the Safety 
Lamps generally in Use.” Mr. Bagot described anumber of 
experiments he had made on lamps of different makers, and 
pointed out that it was highly improbable that the electric 
light could ever be used in mines; a view which was, how 
ever, contested by some of the speakers. 


AT the next meeting of the Education Society, on 
Wednesday next, Mr. Oscar Browning will lecture on the 
classics. On the 2Istinst. Fraulein Heerwart will discourse 
on object lessons. The Presidential address will be delivered 
by Professor Bain on Monday, the 26 inst., at the Committee 
Room, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


THE next meeting of the Statistical Society will be held 
on Tuesday, the 6th May, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s 
College Entrance, Strand, W.C., when a paper will 
be read on “ The Feasibility of Compulsory Education in 
Ireland,” by W. Neilson Hancock, Esq., LL.D. 


WE learn that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone has con- 
sented to distribute the prizes to the boys of Mill Hill School 
jn June next. 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH, the author of the well-known “ Life 
of Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay,” will publish in a day or two 
the first volume of a complementary work, the “ Life of Dr. 
Alexander Duff,” the eminent missionary and coadjutor of 
Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan in the work of 
promoting education in India. We understand that the 
work, which will bring down the missionary’s life to 1843, 
will throw some light on the first Afghan war, and on the 
social condition of Calcutta a generation ago. 


WE are glad to hear that a translation of Noorden’s 
“‘ Spanischer Erbfolgekrieg,” to which allusion already has 
been made here as a mine of information on the Queen 
Anne period, is being meditated by a gentleman who has 
written much on that period, and who has in preparation a 
volume of political “studies” in it, including Bolingbroke, 
Peterborough, Marlborough, and Oxford. 


THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
Great regret is expressed at the announcement that Count 
Leon Tolstéy has abandoned his intention of writing a novel 
on the Dekabrists. Although the novelist has declared that 
the heroes of the work were to- have been Frenchmen and 
not Russians, it is, nevertheless, generally believed that he 
has been called upon by the Emperor to forego the novel on 
account of the scenes being cast in the revolutionary times 
of Nicholas. The “First Three Years of a Child,” of 
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Bernard Pére, has been translated from the French into 
Russian, together with a summary of Professor Bain’s 
work, “ Education as a Science” (“ Vospitanie Kak Nauka”). 
Mr. O. V. Lovanoff, well-known in Russia for his works on 
the Raskol or Dissenters, is reported to be lying very ill at 
Moscow and is not expected to live. At Moscow has 
appeared a volume entitled “ Voltaire in Russian Literature ” 
(“Voltaire v Rooskoy Literaturé”), by D. D. Yezekoff. At St. 
Petersburg N. Morskoi has written a novel on the “ Aris- 
tocracy of the Gostennoi Dvor ; or, Pictures of Life at the 
Bazaar.” An announcement has appeared that the biography 
of J. H. MacGahan, the well-known correspondent of the 
Daily News, is to be written by O. F. Mueller, a friend of 
his wife, who is a Russian by birth and m#ée Elagin. 


Mr. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN will publish in a few days a 
little work on elementary instruction according to Frébel’s 
“ Principles,” expounded by the Baroness Marenholtz-Bilow. 
The authoress is of opinion that, although the kindergarten 
methods have been employed very considerably, the prin- 
ciples underlying them are insufficiently understood by both 
teachers and parents. This book—“ Child and Child Nature” 
—will be addressed to both, and will contain ten diagrams, 
illustrating some of Frébel’s games and occupations. 


Mr. HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD’s “ Principles of Eco- 
nomical Philosophy,” and “Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing,” have just been translated into Italian, and form vols, 
iii. and vi. of Professor Boccardo’s “Bibliotheca dell’ 
Economista.” 


MEssRs. C. KEGAN PAUL AND Co. have in the press a 
volume of essays by the Rev. Professor Knight, of St. 
Andrew’s University. It will be issued under the title, 
“* Studies in Philosophy and Literature.” 


WE understand that the third volume of the “ New Testa- 
ment Commentary for English Readers,” edited by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. Thecontributors 
to this volume (which contains from Ephesians to the 
Revelation inclusive) are the Rev. Canon Barry, the Rev. A. 
J. Mason, the Rev. A. Plummer, the Rev. Canon Spence, 
the Rev. W. F. Moulton, the Rev. E. G. Punchard, the Rev. 
W. M. Sinclair, and the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 


WE have before us “ The Russian Official Map of Central 
Asia,” compiled in accordance with the discoveries and sur- 
veys of Russian staff officers up to the close of 1877. (W. H. 
Allen and Co., Waterloo Place.) This is without doubt the 
most valuable contribution which has yet appeared to the 
geography of a portion of the world with which we are, 
through the timidity of our rulers, who have restrained our 
explorers, very insufficiently acquainted. The map is beau- 
tifully executed in three colours, and most conveniently 
mounted on two separate but proximate sheets. 


THE first volume of Professor Treitschke’s “ History of 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century” has created a 
tremendous sensation in official and officious circles in 
Vienna. They were quite unprepared for the trenchant way 
in which the misdeeds of the Emperors of the house of 
Hapsburg from a German point of view are exposed, and 
Prussia’s steadfast aspirations after the hegemony of 
Germany, delineated with admirable candour, point the con- 
trast still more sharply. No serious reply has yet come 
from the banks of the Danube ; the Vienna papers are full of 
impotent and virulent abuse. Perhaps Hofrath von Arneth 
may be persuaded by his friends to enter the arena; he is 
certainly the only man in Austria who can meet Professor 
Treitschke on his own ground. 


WE hear that there is likely soon to be published an 
English translation of some of the works of “the German 
Ouida,” the lady who wrote under the nom de plume of Karl 
Detleff. All things considered, the English public would at 
the present moment be the better for seeing Russian life as. 
reflected in the “ Russische Idyllen.” 


The active pen of Mr. George Barnett Smith, who is now 
acting English editor of the Jnternational Review, is said 
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to be not only engaged on a Life of Mr. Gladstone, but on a 
work on English ballad poetry. 


The so-called “Concession,” on the subject of international 
copyrights, by Messrs. Harper Brothers, was some time ago 
anticipated by Mr. George Haven Putnam, who takes the 
same view of international copyright as his as yet better- 
known father. Mr. Putnam’s views were fully stated in a 
recent number of the American Publishers Weekly. 


The Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Novoe Vremya has arranged for the despatch of a daily 
letter from its correspondent, Mr. Moltchanoff, in London. 
In this it sets a good example to other Russian papers, 
which content themselves with simply translating from 
the English newspapers. The Golos very seldom re- 
ceives letters from London. Another special correspon- 
dent of the Novoe Vremya is also visiting the towns in 
the Caucasus. Two new theatrical papers are likely to 
appear shortly at Moscow—the Zeatralnaya Bibliotek and 
the Rooski Teatr. It is not probable that both will succeed, 
as only a short while ago a paper devoted to the same 
subject, the Soufler, was brought out at Moscow. At Odessa 
a new daily paper is announced. It will be termed the 
Granitsa and will be devoted to literature and politics. At 
Tiflis a new journal of a legal character is also projected, 
called the Soudebni Poriadok, and edited by M. Karahegoff, 
a native lawyer of some eminence. At the same time the 
decease is announced of the Zapadni Potchta, or Western 
Post, at Warsaw. The journal was founded by Professor 
Yakovleff, and early this year passed into the hands of Mr. 
Nesteroff, since when it has rapidly drooped. Taken all 
round it may be said that the Russian press is increasing as 
regards small technical newspapers, while it diminishes so 
far as politics and literature are concerned. 


THE Société Générale of Russian Railroads has leased to 
an engineer, named Strachovsky, the right to sell on its lines 
newspapers and books for ten years for the sum of 8000 
roubles, or £1000 per annum. This may be considered the 
first step towards creating an organisation such as that which 
Messrs. Smith and Son have established in England, as at 
present Russian railway stations are mostly unprovided with 
book stalls. 


THERE are three candidates for the vacant fauéeuil at 
the French Academy. M. Labiche, the vaudevilliste, M. 
Henri Walton, the historian, and M. Maxime du Camp, 
the author of the “ Etudes sur Paris,” and the “ Convulsions 
de Paris,” which is said to be the best history of the Com- 
mune of 1871. The candidates are actively canvassing, and 
their chances of selection seem pretty equal. 





M. MICHEL ETIENNE, the editor of the Veue Freie Presse 
of Vienna, whose death has just been announced, was in 
many respects a remarkable man. He and his friend and 
partner, Dr. Friedlander, who died if 1872, may be considered 
to have been the founders of independent journalism in 
Austria. M. Etienne was almost as much a Frenchman as a 
German, but the vigorous measures which the Imperial police 
adopted against him at Paris, and which eventually drove 
him out of France, warped his judgment, and caused him to 
adopt so violent a tone, not only against the Bonaparte 
Government, but against everything French, that even the 
most innocent telegrams from Paris were distorted in his 
office, and presented to the public as.an outcome of “ French 
corruption.” M. Etienne, although the editor of the principal 
Austrian paper, persistently advocated annexation to Ger- 
many as openly as he dared. 


THE first number of Ze G/obe, a new Paris newspaper, is 
to appear on Monday next, the 5th inst.. It will be issued 
by M. Savary, who is we hear very influentially backed up. 
Le Globe is to be modelled on the lines of English daily 
papers. It will have an efficient staff of experienced writers 
in Paris itself, and special correspondents in all important 
centres. Paris papers are so very behindhand in authentic 
foreign intelligence, that the new paper ought not only to be 
a great acquisition, but also a financial success. 


MR, IRVING, having regard to the fact that he only gives 


one evening performance of “ Hamlet” weekly, and that on 
Wednesdays, so that many who wish to see the play are 
unable to attend, has decided in future to produce “ Hamlet ” 
on Saturdays in the morning. The first of these matinées 
will take place to-day. 


“ LE FILS NATUREL”—-a play in a prolégue and four acts, 
by Alexandre Dumas fils, de ’Académie Francais—is now 
being performed twice weekly in Paris to crowded houses, 
and it is shortly to be represented by the same French com- 
pany in London under the auspices of Mr. Hollingshead. 
The right of translation is granted to Mr. T. Louis Oxley, 
author of “From Calais to Karlsbad,” and the English trans- 
lation is now in the press and will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean. 


AN extraordinary blunder in the Austrian Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office nearly frustrated the gala performance given at 
the Opera in honour of the Emperor’s silver wedding. Seats 
in the third gallery were sent to the members of the 
Abgeordneten Haus, and tickets for the fourth gallery to 
representatives of the Press. Both deputies and journalists 
indignantly returned the tickets, and the journals, with the 
exception of the semi-official old Presse, determined to give 
no report of the proceedings in next day’s issue. When the 
Emperor heard of the affair through the morning papers he 
immediately ordered the strictest investigation to be made. 
Someone has blundered, but surely not Prince Hohenlohe, 
whose high-bred courtesy is well known and appreciated by 
all classes of the community. 


WONDERFUL are the ways of examiners ; but stranger still 


are the vagaries of their victims. A candidate for Holy 
Orders was asked the other day, by his truculent torturer, 2 


Cambridge man, to state his opinion of the value of the Books 


of Daniel. The bewildered candidate naively replied that 
he did not know, as he was not aware it was published in a 
separate form. This reminds us of another story, said to have 


taken place at the sister University not a hundred years ago. © 


The subject was Scripture history, and the undergraduate of 


the species more devoted to athletics than to Aristotle. He - 


was asked to state the width of the Jordan at a certain point. 
Now this wicked young man knew no more about the Jordan 
than about the Hoang-ho or Irawaddy. Nevertheless, he 
airily replied, after an appearance of profound consideration, 
“Oh, you could jus¢ turn an eight.” The examiner turned 


ghastly pale as the dreadful thought passed through his mind 


that perchance that young man had spent the vacation in the 
Holy Land. He smiled benignly, and the astute candidate 
was asked no more questions on Palestine geography. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Brooke, Stopford A.—Milton. Macmillan and Co. 

Browning, Robert.—Dramatic Idylls. Smith, Elder, and C». 

Bullock, Rev. Charles.—Shakespzare’s Debt to the Bibie. With Memorial 
Illustrations. Hand axd Heart Publishing Comp ny. 

Drayson, Colonel, R.A.—The Art of Practi? al Whist. G. "Routled e and Sons. 

Dunkin, Saw F.R.S.—Obituary Notices of Astronomers.’ Williams and 


Norg 

Dutt, Shoshee Chunder.—Historical Studies and Recrgations, 2 vols. Triibner 
and Co. 

Ecclesia in Paradiso. Hayes and Co. 

Cntne a Right Hon. W. E., M.P.—Gleanings of Past Years. Vols. V. and., 

John Murray. 

Godkin, G. S.—Life of Victor Emanuel II. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Grant James.—Vere of Ours. George Routledge and Sons 

Green, John Richard, 

nglish History. Parts I., 11.,and III. Macmillan and 
Grey, Vere. — The Unequal | Marriage. vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Semon, Peer Sapaes: G.—The House of Lys. 2 vols. W. Blackwood? 


effries, ee a of Life’s Lessons. Remington and Co. 
y; Joesph, Q.C.— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow With 
eface by a Sieh Hon. John Bright, M.P.. C. Kegan Paul a‘-d Co. 
Lae, we No. 226. April 27,1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond 
reet. 
Lover, —— —Rory O’More, Author’s Edition. G. Routledge and Sons. 
Lucas, Thomas J.—‘the Zulus and the British Frontiers Chapman aad Hall. 
Lyaaeht Ng eg .—Over the Border. Iilustrated. Marcus Ward and Co. 
M ae -—Euripides. Macmillan and Co. 
Martin, hw —Life of the Prince Consort. Vol. IV. With Portraits 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mayor John E. B., M.A., edited by.—Juvenal for Schools. Part III. Satires 
and XI. Macmillan and Co 
ated, ated, B.A., edited by. ee Select Works. Oxford Clarendon , 


Orange fei the Author of *“‘ Queenie.” 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett 

Paton, Allan Park.—The Hamnet Shakespeare. Part I[I. The Tragedy of 
_ Cymbeline. Edmonston and Co. 

Shakrp, F on .—Robert Burns. Englishmen of Letters Series. Maczmillan. - 


se Major.—Stanley’s Wife. 2vols. Remio and Co. rf 
tal arria SS a Oa hn 


vols. ‘Remington 
Tarpin eee Oe y a ees ee vols. The R t Bxchang 
’ n 2 
Office. 32, Tavistock Pind, Strand. = 


M.A, LL.D., a and edited by- a from” 





ee SE li,- 


CORRE Po erases 





May 33,1879. 


Seen ee 
¥ Charlotte M.—History of France, Historical) Course for Schools 





The Evitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 


II. Eron. . III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp V4, Ruopy. VI. ‘CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIITIA. 
MERCHANT Taytors’. IX. WELLINGTON. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 71 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 








THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents or No. 3717, Aprit 26, 1879. 


Political and Social Notes. 
Retrenchment and Reform, A Fresh Start. The Outlook in Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone at Mentmore. England and Egypt. 
Christ and Mammon. Mr. Plimsoll at Malta. Down the Road. 
Silver Weddings in Austria. The Examiner’s Letter Box. 
Trade and Finance. Fine Arts, Music. Special Literary Supplement. 


Stray Leaves. 


LYCEUM. 


LARS (Arcelie. 
R. IRVING respectfully announces that in 


response to the expression of enthusiasm and delight with which 
the public has received the representations of THE LADY OF LYONS, at 
the Lyceum Theatre, it will be repeated every evening (excepting Wednes- 
days) when HAMLET will be performed.—LYCEUM. 


AMLET.— MORNING PERFORMANCES, — 


In accordance with the wishes of a large section of the public, Mr. 
Irving has much pleasure in annourcing a Series of Morning Performances of 
HAMLET, commencing Saturday, Mav 3, and every Saturday during May, 
commencing at 2 o'clock. Seats for the Special Performance may be booked. 


HaMuietT—Mr . Irvinc ; OeHELIA—Miss ELLEN Terry.— LYCEUM. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM. for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
* 6d. till Midnight (for ies and Gen- 

BUFFET (open from 1o a.m. till tlemen). 

or li 


midnight) ht Refreshments. . 
Louchabes eared. Eom 1s a ; | SMOKING ROOM combines ele- 





o'cl ganze with comfort and efficient 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- | ventilation. 
men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120. Patt Mati.—The 

TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, 

the contributions of Artists of the Continental School, including Corrodis’ 
27 Views of Cyprus. NOW OPEN. Admission ts. 


A®S¥tt ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 
Windmill Street, Piccadilly, Is NOW OPEN, free, to the public, as a 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 

7? and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratzi. Proprietor, 
. R. BiGne... 








EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible toenable the reader to recognise rocks and migerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well. ed Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


x00 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays..........-..+.. 42 20 
2co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays..........+0++s++ ae. 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers..........21 © © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 


FFICES IN THE STRAN D. — two good 
(oF Editorial Offices, and Antengem ren gow be sande for Publishing & Weekly 
or Monthly Paper. Address X.¥.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 
House, Drury Court, Strand. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Wassnacl part cea terdeen ony tabetiees ugpetiaats: 
arran 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. one 
Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
ici Steaks. &c. 


Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
rees with the most delicate person. 
es Cold Meat a Luxury, 

‘ossesses a pleasing piquancy. 
E dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the lenalad's Cunat Broth. 
Should be on every oe 
Epicures pronounce it the Sauce. 
Fears no ition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 

CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapt Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and’ 
name, GoopaLt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE _RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorati 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for — length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it y of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly vish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinaer with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so ne If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet Stanton,” ‘‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,”’ &c. 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality, 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


CGOSLLS BAKING POWDER. 
e chea because the best. Indispensable to every household, and 
inestimable Seek te wives. Makes dalaiets puddings without ceneay 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

7 by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in rd. packets, 6d. 1s., 2s., 
and 5s. tins, 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the and cheapest tonic yet introduced. | eeabeeeromel the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and able stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
coo suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass: 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in- 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beer.. 
—Sold by ce , Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 14d., 28., and as. 3d., per 
repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss EmILy FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 2g, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, 1 am only too to» 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is. 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emiry FarIrHruLy. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 

OUVDALL’s CUSTARD PUWDUEK. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’s CUSTAKD PUWDER., 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


QGODALL’s CUSTARD POWDEK. 


Delicious to everything. 








( YODALLS CUSTARD FOWDER. 
Delicious alone. 


(OP ALLs CUSIAKUY POWDER, 
making delici withou in less time and at half the 
or g cious custards t Orns in ime half t 


price. Unequalled for the purposes intended, Will give the utmost 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, aad it to housekeepers generally 


ss a useful agent in the preparation Fe ee en 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO, White Horse Street, Leeds, 
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IMMEDIATELY, 


HOW TO SEE THE 


THE ACADEMY GUIDE 


16 7 ve. 


ACADEMY. 


NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 


BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE “EXAMINER,” 
Price Sixpence, 
Will appear on SATURDAY, May. 10th. 


“ EXAMINER” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
: E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with sons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 2, On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE 
MILE END, E. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY st. 


New Full Students can compete for the Entrance Scholarships in October. 
Special Kntries for Medical or Surgical Practice. 

The Hospital contains nearly 800 beds. : ; ss 

Perpetual Fee for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 2 guineas in one sum, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. The Resident and other Hospital Appoint- 
ments are free to Full Students. 4 s 

The Aldgate Station of the Metropolitan Railway is within a few minutes’ 
walk, and the Whitechapel Station of East London Railway is immediately 
opposite the Hospital. 


¥rospectus and particulars on application to 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 
% V ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, Caterham Valley, 
Surrey.—A LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS RECEIVED. 
The Summer Term commences sth May. 
Principat—Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A., London. . 





GSS AD See BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 


WITHERS and FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EaRLy Printep, and Curious Works, 
Lisrary Eoirions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MiscsL_Lanrous Books. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


Conras all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from res. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 


1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol. 


List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


S HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Corresponaent of the Daily 


Telegraph. 
COCOA EXTRACT 





FRY’S 
Guaranteed pure Sereree, Serciest sts the superfluous oil. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Fe t's CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.” —Ssandard, 
oa eee ee kee and wholesome beverage has 





IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


wh. Uw. th. Owe Ge 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which e 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Leiters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862 ; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“« Jan. 27, ge 


“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have i 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 
to use my name. “S. G HUICHINS, 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 


292, STRAND, LONDON, 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 











Chae ares 


* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. - 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished © 


Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopk 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
' Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives mmstant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases ansing from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and eruptive affections. : 





HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER: 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 7 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


eepers in 1d., 2d., 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 
7aSss. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


Milliners travel to oes of the kingdom, free of expense to pus 


hasers, when the encies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 


fi he at the 

hense in Set eet tower awe : Reims deo gant 

Mourning at a great saving to large or small fainilies. 
JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 2x0. 


Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe ee -. from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Not . conus, @ 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border . 4 0 
a Paper, “ Patent” 2 6 
e ae Note Papers we at * "4S. eg pe 6 6 
eck pers, blue or cream «» 128. and 14 6 


The V by a Wove * ‘Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced tc 1s. per too. Polished ~~ 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 









FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wi 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 248. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, ats., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c, 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


THE EXAMINER, sor 


DIAMONDS IMR. STREETER, 





JEWELLERY 
watcues | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLO JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 


eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should be without 

them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises of all 

a sprains, and flesh rents. bottle to any address for 
6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 

in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 

bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the pest known remedy for preventing the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. It contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and the moderate at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. e bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 


Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. — 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. . 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, me &ec. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 














HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
oe have their will exert a never 

failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, ns the great 
nerve euaes that pervade the digestive organs, 


without w and vitalising fluids 
(ied) cine - + 


Lt ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 

in the blood, whether Medicial, Malarious, 

Bilious, &c. it will do for you what nothing else 

can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

fom} ae berpean! aaa itiecignen, 

and Getwanes ts canons ends itself to every 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 


- Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 
€very article prepared by them is — as enti ioe Seen —g92. Wig 
more Street, Cavendish Square (late 6, Edwards Portman Square), ane 
18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 
bertde animal Cpisteated Senco. ore pasticnierty saqpnsted to choerve thet cach 
years signed ‘ * Blisadevh A Lasendy.” so many 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
For the cure of burns, scalds, wounds, and ulcers, this justly celebrated 
Ointment stands unrivalled. Its ic virtues, iextnotlately on application, 
lul) the pain and smarting, protect the exposed nerves from the air, 4 to the 
vessels the vigour necessary to heal the sad wr end confer on the 
which permits it only to lay down healthy assist the Ointment oan eeitdek 
Holloway’s Pills, sim Cintments pomfyn 
and soothing power. Together these snalicions act like a charm ; ae 
after a fair trial, has found the i 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


: ‘HIS Powder is unrivalled in Ny oh aoe Tasett 
one ae D> paenee oe harmless SS Domestic Animals. 

be well sprinkled with the Powder Shane 

placing away. At the seaside 5 hoe for preserving from domestic 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 
slik ase neckus dastain sthaies aeuioaen-ounteenemm d 
ane to obtain “ KgaTInc’s PowpEr.” Sold par Sold in Tine ta and 


“oa each, 
by all Druggists, or post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


GRATEFPUL-CONFOR TING. 
EPPsS'’'S 
(BREAKFAST) 
COCO. A 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


| $HE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
lagreaeriner ieee 
no res it uring use, are = 
prevent the disease i 
1s, 134d. and as. od. per box. 7. oe we AS 


NL oe 
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JUST PUBLISHED, . 
Large post 8vo, with Engraved Portraits, 6s., 
PROFESSOR MULLER’S 
LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


COUNT MOLTKE. 


Translated by PERCY E. PINKERTON, 


And Edited by CAPTAIN H. M. HOZIER. 


** Miller’s admirable life of Moltke.”—Giobe, in Leader on Lord Cheims- 
ford, March 17th ; also reviewed April 17th. 


“ Most graphic and picturesque.”—Morning Post. 


“*A highly interesting monograph of this illustrious soldier.” — Court 
Journal. 


“ This interesting account of Moltke’s life.” —United Service Gazette. 


“Of absorbing interest to all......Those who have undertaken it have 
shown themselves worthy of the subject, and deserve our best thanks for 
presenting us with a book so full of interest, at the same time so true a 
description of a master mind.” —Zzxaminer. 


“Of the great, manly, modest old soldier, Moltke, we in England, at all 
events, have heard so little that there is scarcely a page in this admirable 
memoir that will not come on the majority of readers with the agreeable 
shock of a pleasant revelation. The book is, indeed, a delightful one, 
admirably translated and edited...... It might have been written by an 
Englishman for the impartiality of the opinion in it.”—May/fair. 


* The volume is of great interest....It presents tous a man of fine character 
and amazing force of intellect and will...... We must not be tempted to 
further extracts, although the quotations given from Moltke’s letters are 
full of interest......We can only repeat what we have remarked already, that 
the book is one which ought to be read.”—Literary World. 


“ The history of the two great campaigns, which are replete with military 
achievements of the highest order...... cannot be studied with other than 
absorbing interest......In recommending this volume to our readers, we can 
only say that the translation of Mr. Pinkerton reads easily and well, and that 
the task of editing it has been performed by Capt. Hozier with success. The 
advantages afforded by his personal acquaintance with the two campaigns...... 
have enabled the editor to discharge his duty in a very satisfactory manner, and 
to the great benefit of the biographer and of the readers of his work.”’—Army 
and Navy Gazette, 19th April. 

** It is just what a biography should be—brief and yet full enough to give a 
clear idea of all the leading incidents ina life that was well worth writing.”’— 
Naval and Military Gazette, 16th April. 


*« It is not a theme about which the author need feel diffident lest the subject 
he has selected should prove ‘caviare to the general’...... We can cordiaily 
recommend the reader to turn to these pages for himself.” —Civil Service 
Gazette, rath April. 


“ Author, translator, and editor may be congratulated upon their respective 
shares in the production of this work, for all have done well, especially the 
author, who has had the good sense to write the life of the great strategist 
within moderate limits......The materials for this admirable biography have 
been derived from works either written by Moltke himself or from information 
which he has himself furnished.”—-Broad Arrow, agth March. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 
15, Paternoster Square. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MAY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATION aerces PARTY. By, Memracve Cooxson, Q.C, 

VICTOR HUGO Freperic W. 

THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE, By Tuomas Brassny, M.P. 

THE MIDWAY INN. By Vises James Payn. 

EAST ROUMELIA. tess STRANGFORD. 

ROCKS AHEAD ANB "HARBOURS OF REFUGE. By W. R. Grea. 

MRS. CRAVEN AND HER WOR By Mrs. M. C. Bisuoe. 

THE PROPOSED LOANS TO INDIA. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 

SeCeeT SCIENCE Gpowrine by by Professor Hux ey). 

PROBABILITY AS T GUIDE OF CONDUCT. By the Right Hon. 
Ww. ee M.P. 


.C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





Just published, in 2 vols., 21s. ; at all Libraries. 


AUD ATHERTON. By ALFRED LEIGH. 
Also, at 2s. 6d., wore om, ae Cen, TAKE MY ADVICE. A Book 
or Every wily giving complete and trustworthy information on .everything 


London; JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., ry Court, 
” at 136, Strand, Tastes & te ae 


x3, Great ‘Martaoroven Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


LONDONIANA. B 
of “ County Families,” &c. yam _Warorp, Me author 


aan interesti book. It bristles with 
wane tee anecdotes and 


ROUND THe WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 


eit oho By Cuar.otre M. Yo 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. a wie crown 8vo, ats. ae 


“*M. Wiesener-is to be 
hoa is bin un Solan ek” —aaeese alee ae 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. x and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for ore 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER Meeaarike 
Corrected by the Nobility. ~ nl Edition, with the Arms 
Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edg 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
ORANGE LILY. By the author of “ Queenie,” &c., 


2 vols, 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 





** ‘Coward Conscience’ will add not a little to the writer’s reputation. Its 
interest never flags, genuine pathos, quiet sustained humour, and vivid and 
natural descriptions characterise every page.” —Court Yournai. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 
“Mignon,” &c. Tuirp EpITIONn. 3 vols. 


* This interesting and brilliant book is likely to add consid 
author’s well-establched reputation.’ ‘iihenealiag Post. very erably to the 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey, 
“ This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches.” —Sfectator. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MacpongLt, author 


of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, | : 


author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” Af 3 vols. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. RaNDo.pn, author of “Gen- 
tianella,” &c. 3 vols [Next week, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 235. 
For MAY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
i. ers LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN. By M. E. Grant Durr, 





oe * HAWORTH'S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, author of ‘‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”" Chapters XX XVIII.—XL. 


THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


BURNS’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witiram 
Jack. No. III. 


x 


L., LL.D. IV.—Inner Syracuse. 
THE CHANCES OF ENGLISH OPERA. By Francis Huerrer. 


MANZONI’S HYMN FOR WHITSUNDAY, By the Dean or 
WESTMINSTER. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kzary. Chapters XXIV.—XXVI. 
JANNINA—GREEK OR TURKISH? By Gzorce A. MACMILLAN. 


oP IH Hw FY 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 





New Volume by Robert Browning. 
Feap., 8vo, 5s., 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Robert 


BROWNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New Novel by the Author of “Under Seal of 
Confession.” 
Next Week at all Libraries, 





author of ‘* Thornicrofts ** Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols: 
London ; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Just’ out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s., 


H 9.x T O rN V ECS Ee 
“‘A reliable, and hence a valuable guide. Should be purchased 07; 
investors, and read by them with thoughtful care. made Public Pre 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30, Great St. Helens, London. sa 


BASILDON. we Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, : 


St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published by EDWARD ROSSITER, 
of Middlesex. 


—SaTuKDAY, May 3, 1879. 


poe 2s wae FROM EASTERN SICILY. By Epwarp A. Freeman, — 
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